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7 TO OUR READERS. —The o « SPECTATOR” is now published 
on Friday afternoon, and is on sale at all Messrs. Smith and Son's 
Bookstalls and all other Newsagents’. All country readers can now 
obtain the paper on Saturday morning, and should instruct their 
Bookstall or Newsagent a 





NEWS OF TH THE WEEK. 


MAGNIFICENT feat of ai of airmanship was performed 

at three o’clock on Monday morning by Flight-Sub- 
Lieutenant R. A. J. Warneford, R.N., who single-handed 
attacked a Zeppelin between Ghent and Brussels and 
destroyed it. He dropped six bombs on the Zeppelin, 
and had come so close to it that when the Zeppelin 
exploded his aeroplane was, so to speak, blown up. It 
turned completely over. According to some accounts, it 
turned over several times while falling, but Mr. Warneford 
regained control and landed safely, though of course 
within the German lines. The petrol had fallen out of 
his tank, and he had to refill it from his reserve supply 
before restarting his engine. This he had time to do without 
being captured, and he returned safely to his base. The 
Zeppelin fell in burned fragments to the ground. The crew, 
probably about twenty-eight in number, were of course killed. 
It is said that some of the wreckage fell on an orphan asylum 
and killed and wounded some of the inhabitants. The King 
telegraphed his congratulations to Mr. Warneford, and con- 
ferred on him at once the Victoria Cross. The Zeppelin 
destroyed was almost certainly one of the raiders. On 
Monday two other naval airmen bombed the airship shed 
at Evere, near Brussels. It is thought that a Zeppelin may 
have been inside, as enormous flames issued from the shed. 








On Monday the Admiralty made the following announce- 
ment: “A Zeppelin visited the East Coast during last night. 
Incendiary and explosive bombs were dropped, causing two 
fires, and resulting in five deaths and forty injured.” 


In the western theatre of war the advance of the French 
continues. They now hold all the villages of Neuville 
St. Vaast, and they have made great progress in the 
“Labyrinth” and in the region of Hébuterne. Thursday’s 
papers contain a French official communication pointing out 
the calculated inaccuracies of the German communiqué of 
June 7th. The Germans, as we have had occasion to remark 
before, are past-masters in the art of conveying a false 
impression without actually having recourse to invention. 
The communiqué ends by pointing out that in the repulse of 
the German counter-attack near Moulin-sous-Touvent the 
German losses amounted to two thousand dead on the ground. 
If, as is usual, the non-fatal casualties are eight times as 
many as the fatal, this would mean a very serious list of 
German wounded, missing, and prisoners. 








Yet another French official Note issued on Thursday describes 
in detail the capture of a strongly fortified position at Quenne- 
vitres on June 6th. After the French artillery had smashed 
the German defensive works, an assault was made by four 
battalions of Zouaves and Senegalese sharpshooters and 
infantry from Brittany, each man carrying two hundred and 
fifty cartridges and two hand grenades. Twenty-five minutes 
after leaving their trenches the French took the enemy's 
positions and captured two hundred and fifty prisoners, the 
only survivors of two battalions of infantry. The Germans 
in a few minutes had lost two thousand men. The Zouaves 
also captured three 77-mm. guns. Then, of course, followed 
the inevitable German counter-attack, which, however, was 
unsuccessful. The engagement ended in the French retaining 
the positions they had carried and the Germans losing 
in all three thousand killed. The French loss was only 
two hundred and fifty killed and fifteen hundred wounded—~ 
so much less deadly is success than failure in action. In the 
British part of the line in the western theatre there has been 
little activity. 


In the eastern theatre of war fighting still continues on a 
huge scale. The Germans under General Mackensen are 
striving their hardest to reach Lemberg. Though it must be 
admitted that they have made a considerable amount of 
progress during the week, and are nearer their objective than 
they were, it must not be assumed that they will be successful. 
The Russian counter-attacks are vigorous and often very 
successful, and it is by no means impossible that what 
happened before Warsaw in the winter will happen in the 
case of Lemberg. The flood of invasion will be stayed ont- 
side the city. In any case, we are quite sure that the 
Russians will fight their hardest, and if they have to abandon 
Lemberg, which, remember, is not a Russian but an Austrian 
city, they will abandon it as they did Przemysl—i.ec., with the 
minimum of loss. We must not forget that the Russians are 
always specially formidable in retreat, and that the further 
they are pushed back the more difficult it will be for the 
Germans to extricate themselves for work on the Flanders or 
Italian front. 


The Germans have only succeeded in Galicia because of the 
supreme effort they have made both as regards men and the 
expenditure of shell. But if they continue to wage the Polish 
war in this strenuous manner, it is clear that they will have 
little or nothing over for use elsewhere. Again, if they play 
Frederick the Great’s game, and having administered a severe 
blow to the Russians, rush southwards again, all the trouble 
will at once begin afresh in Galicia. The Russians will return 
like a flood which has been temporarily stayed. In this context 
it is necessary to remember that the Russians are not in the 
least demoralized owing to their rough handling by the 
Germans. Their so-called defeated armies will fight as 
well next month or next week as if they had been successful 
now. 


In the Black Sea the Russian Fleet has during the weck 
been active and successful. It destroyed several Turkish 
coaling-places and also sunk two Turkish steamers. In the 
Baltic, as we learn from a Petrograd telegram published 
on Thursday, a Russian submarine met the German Baltic 
Squadron on June 3rd and attacked it, apparently by 
throwing out mines. These mines are alleged to have 
achieved their object, as two explosions were heard by the 
crew of the submarine before it dived. On June 4th a 





Russian submarine attacked a party of enemy vessels near 
Windau, and sank a German torpedo-boat and a transport. 
Another torpedo-boat was also damaged, and another enemy 
vessel ran on to a Russian mine and was blown up. It is 
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Navy in the Baltic. Not only its numerical force, 
efficiency, is very much greater than at the beginning of 
war. 


elear that the winter was by no means wasted by th — & “posi 


The reports of the fall of Przemysl to the Germans provide 
some interesting details. In the early hours of Thursday week 
the Germans broke through on the north and entered the town. 
The 10th Austrian Corps then advanced from the west and 
south and occupied the principal streets. The forts which the 
Austrians had destroyed before they surrendered the town 
to the Russians on March 22nd had not, of course, been 
restored, and they could not withstand the fire of the German 
heavy howitzers. The Russians had foreseen the imminent 
fall of the place when the intense German attack developed 
on the north. They had wisely withdrawn as many troops as 
possible, having no thoughts of standing a siege or letting 
troops be captured. Przemysl, in fact, formed a dangerous 
salient in the line of the Russians, and since the Germans had 
succeeded in advancing so far it was much better to abandon 
the town. The Russians were too sensible to be ensnared by 
the false magic of the title of “ fortress.” 


During the week the Italians have been pushing on steadily 
on the Stelvio, on the Brenner, and, most important of all, on 
the Isonzo. They now occupy, indeed, a considerable portion 
eof Austrian territory, and hold both sides of the river. 
Throughout the Italians seem to have fought with great dash 
and tenacity. Thursday evening’s papers contain the further 
welcome news that they have actually occupied Monfalcone, 
an Austrian fortified coast town of considerable importance 
on the Gulf of Trieste, which has been bombarded from the 
wea on several occasions. Too much importance, of course, 
must not be attached to the movements just recorded, which, 
after all, are not those of the main Italian Army, but only of 
the covering troops. Still, the progress made has been 
excellent as far as it goes, and the high quality of the Italian 
Army has been proved beyond a doubt. We believe that if 
the Austrians will only afford the opportunity, the Italian 
Fleet will make quite as good a show as the Army. 


We have dealt at length elsewhere with Mr. Bryan’s 
resignation and the situation which has arisen from it. The 
terms of the Note sent by Mr. Bryan’s successor, which was 
despatched on Thursday from Washington, are not known, and 
will not be known till it has been received by the Germans. 
We shall be much surprised, however, if it is not found that 
the Note, though courteous in tone, is unyielding on the point 
that if there is conflict between international law and the sub- 
marine, international law and not the submarine shall prevail. 
That is, we believe, the decision of President Wilson. 


The American papers are full of a sensational story that 
the German Government hatched a gigantic scheme for 
obtaining control of all the leading gun and munition 
factories in the United States, with the object of preventing 
them from delivering any further supplies to the Allies. 
Count Bernstorff is said indeed to have begun buying con- 
trolling interests in such enterprises as the Bethlehem Steel 
Works and Cramp’s Works at Philadelphia, toname only two. 
A dramatic story is told of a conference between German- 
American bankers and the Ambassador, in which one of the 
bankers is said to have asked Count Bernstorff if he had any 
eonception of the magnitude of the {nancial problem involved. 
In reply he was told that the Germans were prepared to 
pay “any sum,” no matter how gigantic, to realize their 
scheme. “There is no limit, gentlemen,” exclaimed the 
Ambassador, “to the amount of money available.” Accord- 
ing to a telegram in Thursday’s Evening News, American 
Government officials declare that the scheme is impossible. 
It would render its authors liable to prosecution under the 
Anti-Trust Act, and also to charges of conspiracy to engineer 
repudiation of contract. 


The National Government met Parliament for the first 
time on Thursday week. Several new Ministers were absent, 
waiting for the passage of the Bill which will relieve them 
from the necessity of re-election. Sir John Simon, the new 
Home Secretary, led the House. In the House of Lords 
Bir Stanley Buckmaster took his seat on the Woolsack— 
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n customarily of course, but not necessarily, 

Peer. The Commons did not really fall to 
Monday, when there was a debate on the Bil] 
to create the new Ministry of Munitions. The opposi. 
tion to the new Government which developed was con- 
siderable in volume, if not in importance. Several Liberals, 
Irish Nationalists, and Labour Members objected strongly to 
the proposals for compulsory industrial service which Mr. 
Lloyd George had made at Manchester. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Lloyd George was not present, being under the impression 
that by accepting the new office he had vacated his seat. The 
Speaker, however, ruled that Mr. Lloyd George was still a 
member of the House. Sir John Simon explained that the 
Bill creating the new Ministry provided for Orders in Council, 
which would be issued as necessity arose. Mr. Snowden 
informed the Government that if Mr. Lloyd George used his 
powers to fasten forced labour on the country, there would 
be bitter resistance. Mr. Dillon, Mr. Hobhouse, and Mr, 
Crooks all protested against what they called conscript labour 
or slavery. 


In the Commons on Tuesday a resolution was proposed 
providing for a salary of £5,000 for the Minister of Munitions. 
The critics were again persistent. Sir Henry Dalziel asked 
whether it were true that Ministers had arranged, “ behind 
the back of Parliament,” to pool their salaries, and whether 
the new Minister would actually receive the £5,000. Sir A. 
Markham foolishly spoke of the excellent beginning towards 
equalizing the pay of Cabinet Ministers as a system for 
“dividing the spoils.” Mr. Asquith was moved to an 
unfamiliar degree of anger, and spoke of his pain and surprise 
at listening to these remarks. Ministers were free to spend 
their salaries as they liked, and if they chose to spend them 
in equalizing the salaries of Cabinet Ministers that was not a 
matter which concerned the House. We have written fully on 
this subject elsewhere. The Bill for creating the Ministry of 
Munitions was discussed again. An amendment, moved by 
Sir John Simon, was adopted withholding from the Minister 
the power to impose penalties on men for exercising their 
liberty of action as hitherto. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday the Prime 
Minister stated that the total British casualties in the 
Flanders and Mediterranean Expeditionary Forces, including 
of course the Dominion and Indian contingents, up till 
the last day of May, comprised 10,955 officers and 247,114 
non-commissioned officers and men killed, wounded, and 
missing. Of these 3,327 officers and 47,015 men have been 
killed. Considering the fierceness of the fighting, the great 
numbers of men engaged, and the fact that the war has 
lasted for ten months, the wonder is not that the total of 
officers and men killed isso large, but that it is relatively so 
small. If the effect of German bullets and shells had been 
supplemented by disease, the death-lists would of course have 
been enormously increased. As it is, our sanitary arrange- 
ments have been so good that the numbers killed at the front 
by disease have been hardly above the normal. If with the 
huge numbers of men on the ground we had had even a 
moderate epidemic of enteric, the deaths might easily have 
been doubled. 


At the same sitting Mr. Balfour, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, announced that another German submarine had 
been sunk, and that six officers and twenty-one men had been 
captured. He added that in future the treatment of sub- 
marine and other prisoners was to be absolutely identical. 
We congratulate the Board of Admiralty and the Government 
upon having come to so sound a decision, and having the good 
sense to reverse a policy which was thoroughly mistaken. 








On Wednesday, while the House of Lords was discussing 
the Munitions Bill, Lord Stanhope, who was at the front as 
lately as last Saturday and returned there on Thursday, made 
a striking speech in which he pointed out that while the 
French held their trenches chiefly by gunfire, the British held 
theirs principally by means of the rifle. The first system, he 
added, was expensive in ammunition, the second in life. That 
is perfectly sound criticism, to which no objection can be 
taken, for it involves no attempt to diminish the influence 
of the military chiefs. After Lord Curzon had stated that if 


further powers to requisition labour were reguired they would 
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be asked for in a separate measure, the House passed the 
Munitions Bill unanimously. 


Last week Mr. Asquith spent four days at Sir John French’s 
Headquarters. During his visit he conversed for half an 
hour with General Joffre, General Foch, and M. Millerand. 
He informally inspected a brigade which had just come 
down after four months in the trenches, and, according 
to the account in the Times, happily remarked on the repre- 
sentative character of the brigade, which was composed of 
troops from the North, South, East, and West of Great 
Britain. Mr. Asquith seems to have been particularly im- 
pressed by Colonel Bate’s hospital for convalescents, slightly 
wounded men, and men suffering from strain and exhaustion. 
He arrived at the same moment as a batch of ambulances, 
and the men brought in them were in warm baths within ten 
minutes. From this hospital men are returned to the firing 
line in the shortest possible time. Wherever Mr. Asquith 
went he was received with pleasure and enthusiasm, and he 
thoroughly fell in with the spirit of the men who showed him 
in improvised ways that he was welcome. 


The trial at Lahore of Indians charged with conspiracy 
under the new Defence of India Act was the occasion of 
remarkable revelations. One of the ringleaders, Amar Singh, 
had emigrated to Canada in 1909, and there came in contact 
in 1913 with Har Dayal, a well-known revolutionary, who had 
been an undergraduate at Oxford. Amar Singh and Har 
Dayal collected money from their fellow-Indians, and started 
the notorious revolutionary organ Gadhr. Har Dayal went 
to Switzerland when the Canadian authorities were taking 
action against him under the Immigration Acts. Amar Singh 
sailed for India with the Indian workmen who had vainly 
come to Vancouver to demand the right of landing there. 
The avowed object of Amar Singh and the revolutionaries he 
had gathered round him was to bring about another Mutiny 
in India while the Empire was distracted by the war. At 
various ports during the voyage back to India they landed 
and incited the Indian residents. One of these places was 
Singapore, where a mutiny afterwards broke out. On 
reaching India at the end of 1914 they tried to seduce the 
troops at Lahore, Umballa, Meerut, and elsewhere. A general 
rising was fixed for February 2lst, 1915. Meanwhile they 
raised money by robbery. As in the great Mutiny, all civil 
Europeans were to be murdered and the loyal troops suddenly 
attacked. Fortunately the danger has now passed. 








As the new Minister of Munitions, Mr. Lloyd George visited 
Manchester on Thursday week and addressed a meeting of 
engineers. His message, he said, was the most urgent ever 
delivered to Manchester. He had come totell the truth. The 
Russians had suffered “a severe set-back.” That was due not 
to the superiority of the German soldier, or to German leading, 
or to German numbers, but solely to the German superiority 
in munitions. Similarly, on the western front, if we had been 
able to treat the Germans as they had treated the devoted 
Russians—by firing, for example, two hundred thousand shells 
in a single hour and seven hundred thousand ina single battle 
—the Germans might already have been expelled from Belgium 
and France and we might already be in Germany. Germany 
owed her success to the organization of her workshops, and 
we must look to our workshops for the same results. The 
discussion about the ethics of compulsion was going on as 
though we were discussing land reform or Home Rule in 
times of peace. “ But you cannot argue under shell fire; you 
can only decide.” 


Mr. Lloyd George continued :— 


“Pray, don’t talk about conscription as if it were anti-demo- 
cratic. We won and saved our liberties in this land on more than 
one occasion by compulsory service. France saved the liberty she 
had won in the great Revolution from the fangs of tyrannical 
military Empires purely by compulsory service; the great Republic 
of the West won its independence and saved its national existence 
by compulsory service, and two of the greatest countries of Europe 
to-day—France and Italy—are defending their national existence 
and liberties by means of compulsory service. It has been the 
greatest weapon in the hands of democracy many a time for the 
winning and preservation of freedom.” 


He thought that the voluntary system of recruiting might see 
us through yet, but even so, industrial compulsion might be 
necessary. His experience in his new office had shown him 
that not half the industrial strength of the nation had been 





brought to bear. Workmen might need compulsion when 
soldiers did not. The soldier did not say: “I’m not going 
near the place they call Wipers,” or “I’ve been ten hours and 
a half in the trenches, and my Trade Union won’t allow me 
to work more than ten hours,” or “ Who is this fledgling 
by my side? He's only had a few weeks’ training, and it is 
against my Union’s regulations, so I’m off.” Mr. Lloyd George 
in this speech and in his speeches at Liverpool on Friday week, 
when he addressed the Dockers Battalion, employers in the 
engineering trades, and others, was inimitable. No one else 
has quite his instinctive sympathy with an audience; no one 
else can make severe demands so genially. 

At Dundee last Saturday Mr. Churchill, in the first speech 
he has made since he ceased to be First Lord of the Admiralty, 
gave an account of his services to his constituents. He 
avoided recrimination, and said that the only thing for 
every one to do was to help the Government loyally. What 
did the country expect of the new Government? One thing 
—action. After the Agadir crisis, when Germany had nearly 
forced war on us, Mr. Asquith had charged him to keep the 
Navy in a state of constant and instant readiness. “I have 
done my best. The archives of the Admiralty will show the 
part I have played, and to them I look for my defence.” In 
his opinion, newspapers should not be allowed to attack the 
responsible leaders of the country. He was only sorry that 
the late Government had not been able to state its case in 
Parliament. “Lord Kitchener bad a very strong case to 
unfold on behalf of the War Office, and even I might have 
had something to say on behalf of the Admiralty.” At the 
Dardanelles the losses would be cruel and the struggle heavy, 
but we were “within a few miles” of victory, and victory, 
with all that it would mean, would make amends for all. At 
home the nation must be organized—“ socialized ” if necessary. 








The speech, though eloquent, strikes us as unfortunate in 
many respects. A call for action in the abstract is very 
dangerous. The problem is not to do something or anything, 
but to do the right thing—to act wisely, not merely to act. 
If this is not always kept in mind, we may get plans good in 
themselves spoilt or jeopardized by premature action, or by 
action not properly prepared, which may prove worse than no 
action. You must strike to destroy, not merely for the sake of 
striking. Equally unfortunate was Mr. Churchill’s boastful 
references to the immediate situation in the Dardanelles. The 
feeling that it is unlucky to shout before you are out of the 
wood is based on reason. Unfulfilled prophecies by the 
nation’s leaders in times of peril have a demoralizing effect. 





Mr. J. W. Graham, the Principal of Dalton Hall, 
Manchester, wrote to the Westminster Gazette of Wednesday 
to say that, though the Society of Friends “has decided not 
at present even to consider the wisdom of removing from 
membership the small number of our young men who hare 
joined the Army,” Quakers “stand where they have always 
stood””—opposed to taking part in war in any circumstances. 
He describes the Quakers who have enlisted as young men who 
“found their Quakerism unequal to the strain” of the national 
crisis. The Society came to the conclusion, however, that to 
“ disown them in their absence, to disown men so young atall,” 
was “harsh and uncalled for.” Mr. Graham states that he 
was never present at meetings “so full of conviction, so filled 
with concentrated utterance, so instinct with reality,” as those 
in which the Society of Friends declared against taking part 
in the war. 


We are glad to know, however, that the conscience of many 
young Quakers has directed them to a different conclusion, 
just as Quakers in the American Civil War took up arms 
because they saw that the cause which they judged to be right 
was in danger of yielding to the cause which they thought 
wrong so long as they merely looked on as a matter of 
principle. In our opinion, there is no nobler spectacle than 
that of a young Quaker who knows how to differentiate between 
ordinary wars and a war such as this and joins the colours. 
Let us hope that there are Quaker girls not a few who, like 
“the young plants o’ grace” in Scott’s ballad, say in their 
hearts: “ Good Luck to thy Bonnet, thou Bonny Dundee.” 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th. 
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What is your 
answer to 

Lord Kitchener’s 
call ? 


“300,000 men wanted now.” 








WAR OFFICE, 

WHITEHALL, 

sS.W. 

I have said that I would let the 
country know when more men were 
wanted for the war. The time has 


come and I now call for 300,000 


recruits to form new armies. 


Those who are engaged on the 
production of war material of any 
kind should not leave their work. 
It is to men who are not perform- 
ing this duty that I appeal. 


KITCHENER. 











HERE is only one 
reply that our King 

and Country expect from 
every man who is between 
19-and 40 years of age and 
physically fit. That is to go 
to the nearest Recruiting 


Office and 


Join the Army 
TO-DAY 





























*,* Payments made for this and any other recruiting advertisements in our 








columns will be devoted by as to public objects connected with the War. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


————— 
THE ESSENTIAL NEED. 


je we beat the Germans they will bleed us to 

death, and grind their heels upon our faces. Those 
who in their hearts nourish a secret feeling that if the 
worst comes to the worst we can always break off 
the war, and acknowledge ourselves conquered, but not 
utterly destroyed, and still able to hold our own as an 
independent nation, even if on a lower plane, are utterly 
mistaken. The Germans have come too near defeat ever 
to risk our continued existence as a free nation. If the 
win, they will ruin us completely. But the Germans will 
win if we have not enough shell and not enough of the 
other necessaries of war. Shell, remember, though the need 
of the hour, is by no means our only need. How are we 
to get more shell? We can only get it by abolishing root 
and branch during the war all those Trade Union restrictions 
that limit, or tend to limit, production. We are not going 
to argue whether in peace time it is good policy for labour 
to restrict production by elaborate rules as to skilled 
labour and the use of machinery. We will even assume 
that it is good policy, and in the interest of the workers to 
insist on such restrictions. What we are sure of, and what 
every sane man is sure of, is that it is madness to restrict 
the production of shells in time of war. We cannot have 
too many. It is virtually certain that we shall have too 
few. Therefore unless we are content to -_ we must 
get rid, lock, stock, and barrel, of the Trade Union policy 
of restriction as applied to munitions of war. At present 
if a Trade Union rule is broken men making shell will 
throw down their tools as light-heartedly as if we were at 
peace. The thought that they may be killing men by 
failing to provide war material does not seem to occur to 
them. The fetish of Trade Union principle outweighs 
all other considerations. That is terrible, but it is a fact, 
and one that must be faced. 

We cannot in the space of a newspaper article quote 
the evidence which has brought us to the conclusion that 
the chief, though not of course the only, obstacles to a 
quicker and larger production are the Trade Union 
restrictions on output, and the spirit in the workshop from 
which those restrictions spring. Howis this suspension of 
Trade Union rules to be accomplished, and production set 
free during the war? Mr. William Weir, the well-known 
Glasgow manufacturer, in his letter to the Lord Provost 
has made certain most valuable suggestions which have 
stood the test of criticism. Mr. Weir's proposals are, first, 
to decree that in no workshop carrying on Government 
work shall any employer pay any employee a higher hourly 
rate of wages than the employee is presently receiving, 
nor shall he hire any employee at a higher rate than that 
which he is at present paying. The object of this enactment 
is to prevent the somable for labour which is now so greatly 
demoralizing the workshops. Employers contracting with 
the Government and the Government themselves are now 
competing with each other for labour and literally bribing 
each other’s workmen to desert. To use a metaphor employed 
on a famous occasion by Bismarck, four men are trying to 
cover themselves with one blanket. Mr. Weir goes on to 
propose that the functions and organizations of Trade 
Unions as regards the enforcement of trade rights shall be 
abrogated during the war, leaving such Unions to fulfil their 
duties as Friendly Societies. Next, he proposes that no 
federation or association of employers shall take action in 
any way with regard to labour conditions during the war— 
a stipulation which would prevent employers from taking 
advantage of the suspension of the Trade Union rules. As 
a further protection for the workers, local Munitions Com- 
mittees should, he suggests, be set up in each district as 
Courts of Appeal for workmen against any hardships caused 
by employers. Such Committees are to have effective labour 
representation and full powers to impose punishment on em- 
ployers by fines where required. The Committees would 
safeguard the rights of the skilled trades to employment, 
and would regulate the use of unskilled labour and settle 
its conditions of remuneration. There would also be 
a Central Munitions Committee, which would be given 
the fullest powers under the Defence of the Realm 
Act to enable them to transfer workmen or machinery, 
to close inefficient or unsuitable manufacturing units, and 
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generally to regulate industry for war purposes. The 
Central Committee would further have the power to place 
any workshop during the period of the war under military 
law, if such a step were found necessary. 

These provisions seem to us fair and reasonable, but it 
is of course quite possible that a better machinery could 
be devised to supply the essential need—namely, the 
abrogation of the Trade Union restrictions. In any case, 
it is obvious that they must be supplemented by another 
provision, and one which Mr. Weir and the bulk of the 
employers would, we believe, be perfectly willing to agree 
to. The employers must during the period of the war, 
and while the Trade Union restrictions are in abeyance, 
consent to forgo all profit beyond the profits made by 
them before the inauguration of the new policy. Just 
as wages must be “stabilized” for the men at existing 
rates, so all additional profits due to war contracts must 
be credited, not to the individual employer, but to the 
State. The principle of no war rise in wages must be 
strictly applied to profits. Upon this foundation we could 
build up a sound organization for the increased production 
of shell and other munitions, and build it up without 
unfairness either to masters or men. Both would become 
the agents of the Government, and both would be fairly 
remunerated, but during the war neither would be able to 
take advantage of the needs of the State to increase that 
remuneration unduly. 

But though the steps we have described are necessary, 
they are not all that must be done to array the nation 
for the task of providing war material in the greatest 
possible quantity and in the shortest possible time. If we 
search the matter to the bottom, the essential difficulty of 
the moment is a shortage of labour, or, to put it more 
scientifically, a shortage of industrial energy. As a 
nation we are trying to wage a desperate war, and 
yet to go on with the rest of our business as usual. 
To return to our Bismarckian metaphor, there are too 
many men trying to cover themselves with the industrial 
blanket.’ But the blanket is wanted first for the war. 
Therefore a certain number of pullers on the blanket must 
be summarily got rid of in order that there shall be 
sufficient to cover the war workers. To vary the metaphor, 
we are like a ship in a storm, and a certain amount of 
industrial activity must during the war be thrown over- 
board in order to lighten the ship. Luxury trades and 
trades which are subject to profitable demands from 
abroad, which are now drawing away workers and 
machinery that might be em — in making munitions 
of war, must cease work till the strain is over. Power 
must be taken and used to jettison such impediments to 
war production. Of course this throwing overboard must 
be done judiciously, but where necessary it must be done. 
There are plenty of things, from lace curtains to fancy 
hosiery, which we can very well do without during the war. 
If the closing down of unnecessary factories is adopted, 
there will be no difficulty in finding work for the workers. 
Billets at equally good wages in munition workshops could 
at once be found for them all. Great care, however, must 
be taken not to increase our industrial chaos by unwise 
efforts to put an end to it; but, subject to that proviso, 
the present industrial crisis, which is partly the cause 
and partly the effect of a shortage of labour, must be 
got rid of. We must clear out the unnecessary trades 
to make room for the necessary. Further, we must deal 
quite as sternly with bad and selfish employers as with bad 
and selfish workmen. Heaven knows we have no wish to 
suggest that the employers have a monopoly of virtue and 
patriotism and the workers a monopoly of selfishness and 
idleness. 

We shall be told, no doubt, that the suggestions which 
we are making are impossible, that the workers would 
never consent to them, and that if they did not consent 
and force had to be employed the consequent friction 
would lead to far worse chaos and far greater loss of time 
than anything which exists now. We do not believe there 
would be any resistance to the abrogation of Trade Union 
restrictions. We fully admit that in normal times Trade 
Union rules are regarded almost as a fetish by many 
working men, or at any rate as the rules of an Indian caste 
are regarded by its members—something which demands 
an almost religious veneration. We are certain that if the 
men are made tv understand what the present situation 
is, how great and terrible are its perils for the nation as a 





whole, and how appalling is the effect upon the men 
fighting our battles at the front of a shortage of war 
production, they will abandon even caste rules to put 
matters right. An Anglo-Indian statesman of experience 
was once asked how it came about that we who had 
always found it impossible to interfere with minor caste 
rules in India had yet succeeded in abolishing Suttee, a 
religious and caste law apparently of the greatest possible 
sanctity. His answer was that we were able to fight and 
vanquish caste by means of the law abolishing the burning 
of widows because the men affected were betrayed to 
the side of the Government by their own hearts and 
consciences. We were forbidding sons to burn their 
mothers, and the sons, in spite of the shibboleths of their 
ancient faith, were only too glad to yield to the decree 
We had the conscience of mankind on our side. So now, 
if we forbid the workmen to sacrifice the Motherland to 
the caste rules of Trade Unionism, we shall have a similar 
instinct with us. When we tell them that Trade Union 
restrictions must be abrogated during the war to save the 
lives of their brothers and comrades in the trenches, does 
any one seriously suppose that they will tell us that they 
will resist the law in order to maintain some trade rule as 
to the use of skilled or unskilled labour, or as to the 
number of machines which may be worked or supervised 
by one man? They will do no such thing. They are 
men, not murderers of their fellow-citizens. The State 
has only to give a clear lead, and to make the men 
realize that they are being asked to sacrifice their rules, 
not to increase the profits of employers, but in the interests 
of the nation as a whole, and they will follow that lead. 
We rely upon the patriotism and the good conscience of 
the worker. 

We must at once make it clear what is required of him. 
We must not be afraid of asking for sacrifices. To ask 
for them, indeed, is the best and right way to make the 
worker understand the ‘full need of the hour. To tell 
him that he is a bad political economist leaves him cold, 
or worse. To tell him that he must sacrifice himself, nay, 
work himself to death if necessary to save the nation, is 
to inspire him, not to enslave him. Tell him that there 
is a great and overwhelming duty before him which he 
must perform, and he will do all, and more than all, you 
require. Try to bribe him instead of telling him that he 
must do his duty, and he will haggle with you till the end 
of the chapter. Do not be afraid to remind both the 
worker and the capitalist that they are the sons of one 
Mother, and must do a son’s work to defend her, and they 
will do it. 


THE UNITED STATES AND GERMANY. 


HE resignation of Mr. Bryan, the powerful American 
Secretary of State, which took the United States by 
surprise, must of course affect considerably the methods 
by which the American Cabinet will conduct their negotia- 
tions with Germany. Mr. Bryan, as he has in effect told 
his countrymen, was the brake, and the brake has removed 
itself. We do not in the least mean by this that President 
Wilson desires to go to war, but simply that he sees with 
a clear vision what he believes to be right from the stand- 
point of international law, and that if by insisting on 
what is right he causes Germany to make war he will 
reluctantly accept the consequences. Mr. Bryan, on the 
other hand, was unwilling to accept any consequences— 
to put his name to anything which might conceivably 
cause war between the United States and Germany. Mr. 
Wilson, we are sure, is no less faithful to his love of pacific 
principles than he has always been. But he takes a long 
and wide view of the future of the world as it must be if 
German morals are allowed to prevail, and he has evidently 
come to the conclusion that to admit the possibility of 
their prevailing is merely to consent in advance to the 
disruption of that whole system of international legality 
upon which the ideals of the pacificist are constructed. He 
sees that if he consents to the German policy the whole 
world of his vision crumbles away beneath his feet. 
Nothing would be left. Men might continue to repeat 
pacific formulae, but these would have become mere sound, 
signifying nothing. No international confidence, no legal 
sanctions, nothing of the former value of pledges on which 
even the results of arbitration depend, would remain. Mr. 
Wilson, therefore, has the penetration and cool courage of 
a man who seems temporarily to lose that to which he 
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has always clung in order to make his ultimate grasp 
firmer. No one who admires Mr. Wilson’s foresight can, 
of course, approve in the same degree of the policy of Mr. 
Bryan. But one may fairly and justly admire the unwaver- 
ing sincerity with which Mr. Bryan has clung to his 
formula for peace. He has willingly sacrificed to it his 
high position. And though we think Americans as a 
whole, even in the West, will follow Mr. Wilson and not 
Mr. Bryan, they will know how to retain their respect for 
Mr. Bryan. 
The difference between Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan 
is, in fine, this: Mr. Wilson thinks the beginning of 
cificism is the respect for international law, which is 
a entirely set at naught by the German submarine war 
on merchantmen, and Mr. Bryan thinks that you can still 
accept the word of men who are breaking their word. 
Nearly all complicated questions in politics can be reduced 
to a very simple issue, and it is the mark of statesmanship 
so to reduce them. For Mr. Wilson the issue is merely 
between international law and submarines; and he chooses 
international law. We cannot now doubt, though we 
have not seen even a forecast of the American Note to 
Germany as we write, that Mr. Wilson will step out 
strongly along the path which he bas chosen. Otherwise 
there would be no sense whatever in losing the services 
of Mr. Bryan, who, with his popularity and his devoted 
following in the West, was a great strength to Mr. Wilson’s 
Administration. Some Americans think—we derive our 
information from summaries of American leading articles 
ublished in English newspapers—that Germany may take 
Mr. Bryan’s resignation as a sign of weakening in America. 
She may conclude that she has now to deal only with a 
shaken and disunited Cabinet. If Germany acts on that 
assumption, she will add to her many misunderstandings 
of other countries the greatest misunderstanding of which 
she has yet been guilty. Mr. Wilson has already rallied 
his countrymen, and he will probably find that the new 
Note has the support of a resolute and enthusiastic nation. 
Even if his policy did not commend itself so strongly as it 
does to the logic and reason of the American people, they 
would still probably muster in their masses Behind him. 
They are a people who like action; a spirited people who 
thrill at a strong, clear call. So that from no point of view 
ean we have any doubt as to what the reception of Mr. 
Wilson’s Note in the country of its origin is likely to be. 
Compared with Mr. Wilson’s intention to avoid war if 
he possibly can, but at all costs to insist on the legally 
guaranteed right of every non-combatant to travel in safety 
in an unarmed ship (even in an unarmed ship belonging 
to a belligerent country), Mr. Bryan’s plan of arbitration 
appears to most Americans quite unpractical. Mr. Bryan 
would have liked an investigation by an International 
Commission, and he would have warned Americans against 
travelling in belligerent vessels or with cargoes of ammu- 
nition. For the sake of peace, in fact, be would have 
consented to the writing off of a considerable and important 
rt of existing international law. He would have agreed, 
in effect, to the disappearance of the written agreements 
that the lives of non-combatants should in all cases be 
secure, even though the ships from which they were taken 
should be forfeit, or, in special circumstances, should be 
sunk, Then as to Mr. Bryan’s proposal that the United 
States should agree to arbitration with Germany on the 
submarine question, again the majority of Americans 
cannot see the practicability of it. Mr. Bryan points to 
the Arbitration Treaties between America and thirty 
nations. There is no arbitration treaty with Germany, 
but he suggests that, as Germany accepted the principle 
of arbitration, there would be no great difficulty in 
persuading her to accept now the procedure which so 
many other countries have adopted. It will be remem- 
bered that these treaties provide that no war should take 
place until there has been a year of investigation. The 
average American does not perceive the practicability of 
investigating for a year while American vessels are being 
torpedoed and American lives lost. Of course the Germans 
want nothing more than delay. If the good services of 
delay seem likely to fail, the Germans can be relied 
upon to raise some new quibble which will ensure another 
period of delay. One year is a very moderate estimate 
of the time the investigation would last. Even now the 
evidence of facts indicates that the German navalauthorities 
act independently of the German Foreign Office. While the 





Foreign Office is assuring America that the torpedoing 
of American ships was a mistake, the submarine com- 
manders go on making mistakes which seem to be quite 
deliberate. 

Let us repeat what we have often said before. We do 
not want to influence the United States on the issue 
of peace or war. We shall not say a word which 
might seem like an incitement to her to come in. But if 
events should bring her in, as may well happen, since 
even pacific principles after all cannot invariably bring a 
satisfactory solution to a ruler determined to do what is 
right, it would be an affectation in us to pretend that the 
authority which the United States would lend us would 
not be great. It would be immense. The world would 
never have seen such a spectacle as the English-speaking 
races standing for international law as the hope and 
foundation of the civilization which we mean to make 
secure as the result of this war. 





CABINET SALARIES AND CABINET PENSIONS, 


jhe National Government have very wisely taken a step 

which we strongly urged upon the late Government 
on February 28th, 1914, and again on July 4th of the same 
year. They are going to pool their salaries just as we then 
recommended, and make all holders of Cabinet rank, 
whatever their office, the recipients of £4,246 a year, 
The only exception is the Prime Minister, who is very 
properly to keep a salary of £5,000 a year—that is, £754 
more than the rest of his colleagues. As the plan of a 
standard salary for Cabinet Ministers has been so happily 
carried out, we shall say nothing more on that subject, 
unless it be to express our indignation and disgust at the 
ill-breeding with which the debate was conducted by a 
section of the Government’s critics. We do not wonder 
that the Prime Minister lost his temper. 

We are particularly sorry that such criticisms should 
have been made, for they render it more difficult for 
Ministers to take up the second portion of our proposal 
in regard to Ministerial salaries. Yet that second part is, 
we believe, even more important than the pooling of 
salaries. Our proposal was that, in addition to salaries being 
averaged at £4,000 a year, Ministers when out of office 
should receive as a matter of course, and without any 
application or declaration of poverty, half-pay, or 
£2,000 a year. We cannot do better than repeat here 
the arguments which we used eleven months ago on this 
point :— 

“The second part of the question is in some ways even more 
pressing. As things stand, probably every Cabinet is likely to 
contain men who must look forward to the resignation of office 
with genuine alarm. They have given up professional work, say, 
at the Bar or in journalism, and the prospect of being able to 
return to it is exceedingly uncertain. The positions they once 
held have been tuken by others, and the work they have been 
doing while in office has not made it easier for them to find fresh 
work of the old kind. This is the penalty which we inflict on 
men whose only offence has been readiness to sacrifice an assured 
income and good prospects in the careers they have chosen in order 
to serve the State. Nor is it only they who suffer by this state of 
things. The members of each Cabinet usually furnish a consider- 
able part of the material of which future Cabinets will be com- 
posed. It is not well that a man should fall out of his political 
environment the moment he is no longer a Minister. The supply 
of political ability and experience to the Opposition Front Bench 
is no less important than the maintenance of the same qualities 
on the Ministerial Front Bench. Each is the actual critic and the 
destined successor of the other, and if at each change of Ministry 
some of the ablest members are forced by their financial necessities 
to retire from the field, there will be a constant impoverishment of a 
kind of material most necessary to the welfare of the nation. Politics 
are not a subject to be taken up, dropped, and then taken up again 
in the cheerful expectation that disuse will not have affected the 
capacity of the worker. If the country is to get the best a man 
has to give, he must feel that he is equally serving it whether 
he is in office or in opposition. If he is to do this with any degreo 
of certainty, he must go on reading the same kind of books— 
chiefly those ‘Blue Books’ which are the least inviting of all 
forms of literature. He must live a large part of his time in 
London, and mix with the best elements of the society in which he 
moved while in office. He must remain intimate with the men 
who were yesterday his colleagues, and who are looking forward 
to having him as their colleague once more. It is quite impossible 
that all this should be done without an assured income, and the 
command of time and energy which an assured income carries with 
it, and it is equally impossible for him to command these 
advantages if he has to spend all his time and energy in picking 
up the fragments of the professional prospects he gave up when 
he entered the Cabinet. Nor is this all the mischief that the 
present system causes. The men we are describing are under two 
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very severe temptations. One is to use their official knowledge as 
a means of gaining the capital which may make continuance in 
political life possible. And if this is resisted, there is the tempta- 
tion to speculate for themselves, not relying on any information 
denied to other men, but merely trusting to their own ability or 
good fortune. Each of these ways may prove a road to ruin, 
though the latter has the advantage that, while it may be 
seriously damaging to the purse, it does not necessarily injure 
character in the same degree. But there is no real difficulty in 

rding against both dangers by removing the inducement to 
risk either of them.” 

The amount of money involved in giving pensions of 
£2,000 a year to Cabinet Ministers is not large. It might 
seem an imposing sum at the moment when a Cabinet 
went out of office, but owing to the fact that Cabinet 
Ministers are for the most part mon over fifty, the list of 
persons in receipt of half-pay would very rapidly diminish, 
and in all probability the average amount would not be 
more than £20,000 a year. If Parliament in a sudden 
access of meanness were to object to this plan, we suggest 
that instead of £4,246 a year, the flat rate for Cabinet 
Ministers should be £4,000. The saving of £246 
achieved in each of some twenty Ministerial posts should 
provide a considerable part of the money required by our 
half-pay proposal. We feel pretty sure that most Ministers 
without large private means who were asked whether they 
would prefer £4,246 and no half-pay when in opposition, 
or £4,000 a year and £2,000 a year when in opposition, 
would prefer the half-pay arrangement. It would relieve 
them of the trouble and difficulty of trying to save when 
in office. We have one more remark to make about details. 
We should like all those Cabinet Ministers who are 
obliged to entertain officially to be given official residences, 
which, like those in France, should be furnished, lighted, 
warmed, and kept in repair by the Government, and also 
freed from rates and taxes, so that they should lay no 
burden upon the purses of Ministers. Amongst “ enter- 
taining” Ministers we reckon of course the Prime Minister 
—who has already an official residence—the Secretaries of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the Colonies, War, India, and 
Home Affairs, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. These Ministers are obliged 
to entertain, and should not be forced to take large houses 
fur the purpose. 

We most sincerely hope that the Government will think 
seriously of our proposition. They have a unique oppor- 
tunity for settling the matter, and settling it in the proper 
way. We can quite understand an ordinary Ministry 
shrinking from proposing to put themselves on half-pay 
when they went out of office, but this objection does not 
arise in the case of a National Ministry, or, at any rate, 
ought not to arise. A National Ministry should look at 
the matter from the point of view, not of personal pride, 
but purely of public utility. But every Cabinet Minister 
knows at heart that it is most undesirable that we should 
restrict our holders of great offices to rich men, or else put 
the poorer men who hold them into so much worse a posi- 
tion than their rich colleagues when they leave office. If 
Mr. Asquith and his colleagues dislike the idea of facing 
the vulgar kind of criticism to which apparently they 
might be exposed from a small minority of the House 
of Commons, then we devoutly hope that a body of 
independent members will either present a petition to 
the Prime Minister, or by actually moving a resolution 
in the House, which surely could be drafted so as 
not to conflict with the Standing Orders, will urge 
Ministers to found this system of half-pay which we 
suggest. Politicians always like a precedent, and unless 
we are mistaken there is one to be found in Canada. 
The Leader of the Opposition in Canada when out of office 
enjoys a salary. What the Dominion of Canada can do 
for one ex-Minister the British Parliament, representing a 
population so much larger, can very well do for nine or ten 
ex-Ministers. If nothing is done, then we are sure that all 
who have studied the question of the position of Ministers, 
and who desire that the very best brains and characters in 
the country should be at the disposal of the public service, 
will feel that a very great opportunity has been missed. 





THE INDUSTRIAL RESERVE. 
W E have dealt elsewhere with the main problem of 
increasing the national production of munitions of 
war. Here we desire to point out how voluntary effort may 
supplement the efforts of Government and of private firms. 





An excellent example of the kind of voluntary organization 
we have in mind is furnished by the Industrial Reserve (227 
Strand, W.C.), which was started eight weeks ago, and has 
already placed over nine hundred men in useful employ- 
ment, directly or indirectly concerned with war work, 
These men are for the most part drawn from classes who 
do not ordinarily come into the labour market. Many of 
them are middle-class men normally engaged in business 
or professions who have lost their work through the dis- 
organization caused by the war, but who, being useful 
with their hands, are able to take on skilled or semi- 
skilled work in munition factories. Many others are retired 
artisans who have saved money and were, until the war 
began, living upon their savings. Men of these classes, as 
soon as they heard of the Industrial Reserve, came forward 
and volunteered to help. They have been placed without 
difficulty, and are now busily at work. The Industrial 
Reserve from the outset has worked in close co-operation 
with Vickers, Maxim, and Co. and with similar munition 
factories. It is also in direct communication with the 
War Office, and has supplied many men for direct war 
work, especially in connexion with the Army Service 
Corps. It has also received frequent applications for the 
services of old men to fill the places of younger men who 
have gone to the front. This is becoming an increasing need. 
As the young bank clerks and clerks in commercial offices 
enlist in greater numbers it becomes increasingly necessary 
to call upon old men, or in some cases upon women, to fill 
their places. All this work the Industrial Reserve is able 
to undertake and does daily discharge. In addition, as 
each day brings fresh experience to the little band of 
volunteers who run the organization, they are able to 
launch out in new directions. For example, they have 
recently arranged for the employment of the staff and 
premises of King’s College technical workshops for the 
training of young men to do munition work. The staff 
have patriotically offered their services and the authorities 
of King’s College have offered their premises. All that is 
needed is the purchase of some new machines estimated to 
cost about £150, and it is hoped that private generosity 
will meet this cost. In the same way, the Industrial 
Reserve has placed the London Polytechnic in communica- 
tion with Vickers, Maxim, and Co., with the result that a 
number of the students of the Polytechnic have been 
taken for Vickers’s new factory, while the remainder are 
being employed at the Polytechnic itself on munition 
work, 

When one small organization run by a few enthusiasts 
can do so much excellent work in so brief a period, it is 
possible to realize how enormously the productive capacity 
of the country could be deneneel if similar organizations 
were started in other parts of the country, orif this organiza- 
tion were more widely known. The Industrial Reserve is 
specially anxious to be in direct communication with more 
manufacturers of munitions, and particularly with small 
manufacturers, who are capable of adapting their work- 
shops to the special needs of the type of man who is not 
included in the ordinary labour ranks. There is a vast 
amount of work which can be done by technically un- 
skilled men if the work is arranged in such a way as to 
suit their capacity. In addition, there is the tremendously 
important problem of part-time work. This is a problem 
which most manufacturers and employers generally are 
rather shy of touching, for it involves a troublesome 
reorganization’; but it is a problem which must be 
dealt with if we are to utilize to the full the 
industrial and commercial capacity of the country. 
It ought to be added that the Industrial Reserve makes a 
special point of only enlisting men for the period of the 
war, and of not interfering with the employment of 
ordinary working men. In the words of the circular 
issued by this organization, “the Industrial Reserve will 
not be used in any way to supplant the ordinary working 
men. Its object is to supplement the present body of 
workers, not to supplant them. Our reservists will work 
side by side and for the same wages with the members of 
the regular industrial army, but they will do so as 
temporary workers, and it will be a condition of their 
enrolment in the Reserve that they are to be withdrawn from 
the industrial ranks as soon as the war emergency is over 
and their extra services are no longer required.” 


On such lines as these there is an immense reserve of 
capable labour, both male and female, throughout the 
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eountry, and patriotic citizens cannot better employ them- 
selves at the present moment than in building up organiza- 
tions for the utilization of this reserve. 








THE CASUALTIES. 

AST week we wrote of the serenity with which soldiers at 
the front accept the prospect of death, having put 
behind them all speculation as to their chances and all 
weighing of probabilities, and having thus reached a com- 
posure which is the most edifying aspect of courage on a 
grand scale the country has ever seen. We wrote, too, of the 
equal yet different courage of people at home, who, though 
weighted by their sense of comparative helplessness—for they 
do not enjoy the new and strange standard of emotions which 
is the gift and merciful privilege of the soldier in battle—are 
only anxious when death has claimed a member of their 
families to go on with their work quietly, and to lose more 
relations if so be the country’s cause may be served. ll this 
is splendidconduct. One cannot use words that would over- 
praise it. But lately a tendency in conversation and news- 
paper writing has become apparent which might shake the 
resolution of some at home; and the pity would be great if 
that happened, because calmness would be sacrificed through a 
pure misunderstanding. Others at home, no doubt, are 
in an unshakable position. No personal sorrow—sorrow, 
is not, of course, the less real because the sufferer would 
have scorned to thrust away the conditions of it—could 
ever persuade them to falter in their conviction that the 
loss of husbands, sons, brothers, and friends is worth while 
for honour. We did not, indeed, put it strongly enough 
in saying that they would have scorned to thrust away the 
conditions of sorrow. The thought that self-respect could 
admit any choice would never even have entered into their 
minds. The tendency which we are thinking of is that of 

over-emphasizing the casualties. 

We read, for example, such headlines as “ Another Long 
List of Casualties,” “ More Heavy Losses,” and so on. And 
these phrases have their echo in general conversation, so that 
the country is in danger of regarding the casualties as some- 
how out of proportion to the number of our troops employed 
and to the military ends achieved. No one could possibly 
deny that the recent losses literally justify any epithets of 
pity and deep concern that may be applied to them. But we 
do deny that such headlines and such a tone in conversation 
are, in effect, faithful to the facts. It is quite an easy feat, 
and quite a familiar one, to distort facts while confining 
oneself to the use of words which may be literally justified. 
The worst part of the practice we are describing is the 
tendency to use the casualty lists as a method of argument for 
some particular policy. We all know that we have not had 
enough high-explosive shells at the front, and we all know 
that an advance depends solely on our ability to make that 
defect good. But we venture to say that when allowance has 
been made for all the lives which might have been saved if 
high-explosive shells had been more plentiful, we could not 
have reduced our casualty lists by more than a very few 
thousands. To say that our advance has been delayed is a 
different thing from saying that most of the casualties so far 
incurred might have been avoided. The vast majority of them 
eould not have been avoided. Of course, if when the war 
began we had had an enormous reserve of the sort of 
ammunition which this war bas proved to be necessary, 
the casualty lists might have been very different. Mr. Lloyd 
George may well be right in saying that if we had had 
enough high-explosive shells the Germans would now be 
neither in France nor in Belgium. But all that goes 
back too far to justify the use of the casualty lists 
as a political argument in the present circumstances. The 
effect of setting forth the casualty lists in such a way as to 
suggest wanton prodigality in lives is merely to create distrust 
in the leadership of the country—the worst spirit for a nation 
which wants to wage war successfully. It is difficult to 
describe in exact terms the use of casualty lists which is fair 
and the use which is unfair. There is no prescription. And 
yet every one must recognize in practice the use which conveys 
an insinuation or encourages an unnecessary despondency. 
We want candour, frankness, and the entire truth; we do not 
want any trace of pessimism, which is both unwarranted and 
useless, 





The fact which many people seem to forget, for all its 
simplicity, is that our casualties are bound to increase as the 
number of our troops abroad increases. The only condition 
on which the casualties would not increase would exist if the 
growing Armies at the various fronts were not used for the 
purposes of war—a condition which ought not to satisfy any 
sane person. It is manifestly absurd to compare the casualties 
at the beginning of the war with the casualties now. Then we 
had on the western front our magnificently trained but small 
original Expeditionary Force. Now we have—well, we must 
not hint at numbers, but two months ago Mr. Lloyd George 
spoke of our seven hundred thousand men in the varions 
theatres of war, and since then the numbers have been greatly 
increased. The casualties are not relatively greater now 
than they were at the beginning. The swelling casualty lists 
are not an argument for this or that, and certainly not a 
reason for military despondency, but a mere statistical fact 
which could have been foreseen, and by students of war like 
Lord Kitchener actually was foreseen. Suppose that the 
experience of this war shows that there is an average wastage 
of ten per cent. or fifteen per cent. a month, it is very easy 
to see what sort of casualties must be expected in our new 
Armies, and very easy also to reach the conclusion that our 
casualties so far have not been beyond the estimates that 
should have been formed. The casualty lists are a new thing 
to us because we have never before had such a great Army. 
But we must remember that the French, the Russians, and the 
Germans have borne the burden of such huge lists, with all the 
misery they convey, since the beginning of the war. Where 
their resolution has not wavered, shall ours? English men 
and women will have only to ask themselves that question to 
answer it in one way. 

There are other facts which should not be forgotten in 
contemplating the casualty lists. The vast majority of 
wounded men who are brought to the hospitals recover. 
Never did the skill of surgeons stand so high; never were 
doctors 80 quick to prevent each new menace from some 
disease peculiar to the conditions of the moment. Epidemics 
such as used to carry off in former wars more soldiers than 
were killed in battle are absent now. Inoculation against 
enteric fever has saved many thousands of lives in this war, 
if we may judge from the unfortunate experience of the South 
African War. The Army in Flanders passed through one of 
the most trying winters on record with an unparalleled absence 
of disease. The organization of the commissariat, again, has 
been beyond praise. Starvation used once to be a depleter of 
armies. Not a single British soldier, who has not become 
detached from his battalion, has suffered from even temporary 
want in this war. When we think of the Crimean War—of 
a noble Army freezing and dying from disease and suffering 
cruel privations on a plateau within easy reach of the coast 
and the transports—we may appreciate the clockwork per- 
fection of the Army Service Corps system to-day. In sum, 
the casualty lists in this war prove nothing, and should be 
employed to prove nothing—except that in a war against 
the strongest military Power in the world victory can be 
won in the last analysis only by laying down life. If the lists 
cannot make us optimists, they certainly should not make us 
pessimists. All that we suffer the Germans are also suffering. 
Owing to the fashion of their fighting, we may be sure that 
whatever our casualties may be theirs will always be heavier 
—at least in the proportion of three to two. 





LONGS AND SHORTS. 

N the sphere of expression all people can be divided into 
two classes, abbreviators and expanders, though it does 

not follow that laconic utterance betrays a lack of ideas or 
that exuberance indicates a well-stocked mind. The often- 
quoted maxim of Vauvenargues, les meilleurs auteurs parlent 
trop, is only true of men of exceptional genius, such as 
Shakespeare, Balzac, Victor Hugo, and even here it is at 
least arguable that they might have profited by a certain 
amount of self-criticism and retrenchment. Certainly those 


great writers who deliberately practised condensation and 
conciseness have no reason to regret their choice, and the 
lapidary style is an abiding witness to the merit of brevity. 
But here we are not concerned with the practice of those who 
wrote primarily to please themselves. It is our humbler task 
to consider the opposing tendencies as they are illustrated in 
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the workaday world—in conversation, correspondence, Parlia- 
ment, and journalism. To take the last-named sphere of 
activity first, it is interesting to note the wide divergence which 
prevails between the advertisement and the editorial columns 
of the Press. In the former condensation is a necessity, 
because the writer is not paid but pays for what is printed. 
Hence the copious resort to such curtailments as “refs,” 
and the use of initials such as “h” and “coc,” “L. T.,” 
and so on. This commercial] condensation has not been 
without its influence on colloquial style, though perhaps it 
would be safer to attribute to the hustling tendency of 
modern times the preference for such forms as “bike” and 
“phone” and “Met.” Names of things in constant use 
should never be too long. The cinematograph has inevitably 
dwindled into the “cinema,” while young America calls these 
shows the “movies.” But the passion for polysyllables, 
though considerably abated, has not died out of the Press. 
(How could it, when so much work is paid for by length ?) 
Not so many years ago Mr, Punch’s famous advice to those 
about to marry was referred to in a leading daily as “the 
memorable monosyllabic monition of the Democritus of Fleet 
Street.” The world would be much drearier if journalism 
were shorn of these decorations, and refused to conciliate 
those minds which find magic and consolation in “ that blessed 
word Mesopotamia.” Authors like Matthew Arnold, for 
example, may boldly repeat words and phrases, much as a 
composer employs a leading motive; but the essence of 
journalism, as practised by some of its most illustrious 
representatives, is paraphrase, or at least the avoidance of 
repetition. Thus, if you have alluded to Bacchus in one 
sentence, and desire to allude to him in the next or the next 
but one, you must not say Bacchus tout court, but “that 
classic deity traditionally associated with indulgence in 
spirituous liquors.” There is a story of a leader-writer on 
the same paper who quoted the saying, “To the pure all 
things are pure,” and was promptly hauled over the coals by 
the editor. “ You can’t say ‘ to the pure all things are pure’; 
‘innocuous’ or ‘harmless’ perhaps, but not pure.” The 
leader-writer gently explained that it was not his own phrase, 
but a quotation from St. Paul, whereon the editor retorted: 
“Well, all I can say is that St. Paul would never have written 
for the Daily Semaphore.” Even Wordsworth dodged the use 
of the word “ tea” by describing it as “China’s fragrant herb.” 
Far the best example of picturesque periphrasis, however, 
with which we are acquainted appeared in a provincial Irish 
newspaper. The writer was describing the coming-of-age 
festivities held in honour of the son of a local landlord. 
Dancing formed part of the entertainment, and the fiddler was 
referred to as “ Paganini’s representative.” Not quite so good, 
but still excellent of its kind, was the phrase ‘‘the unfortunate 
‘ Brabantian nobleman,” coined by a London musical critic 
to describe Telramuand in Lohengrin. To discuss modern 
journalism without reference to America would be an un- 
pardonable omission. The American newspaper Press is far 
more varied than ours. There are daily and weekly American 
papers which for sheer ability, sanity, and accuracy of infor- 
mation equal, if they do not eclipse, anything of the sort 
that is published in the English language. There are also 
American newspapers which in their disregard for the 
privacy of the individual exceed the worst offences of 
our yellow Press. And so is it again in respect of 
the rival modes of expression—the concise and the prolix. 
America is the land of quick lunches—and of orations. The 
style of speaking is more full-blooded, florid, and orotund than 
ours. Lincoln, it is true, was never diffuse, and in his great 
moments his words, as it has been said, seemed to burn with 
the heat of their compression. But Lincoln was unique. The 
worship of mammoth dimensions, to which one of their own 
writers gave the name of “Jumbomania,” is reflected in 
American newpapers as well as in their skyscrapers. Their 
talk, like their buildings, is tall, though nowhere are these 
excesses more sternly eschewed or more severely castigated 
than in the best American papers. Yet while Americans 
have contributed many dubious coinages to the journalistic 
vocabulary, it would be ungenerous not to admit that they 
have enriched it by many terse, vivid, and indispensable 
additions. If we owe them, as we believe we do, such 
monstrosities as “mentality,” we are also indebted to them 
for “boom” and “slump” and “boss” and many other 
irresistible monosyllables. There is originality, too, in 





American abbreviations. The shortened forms of the names 
of the States—Fla., Ga., Pa., Me., Ky.—may be somewhat 
lacking in dignity, but the space-saving instinct occasionally 
produces engaging results. The preface to the American 
Who's Who contains a long list of these abbreviations, 
amongst which we may note “Pros. Atty.” for Prosecuting 
Attorney, “ Prog.” for Progressive, “Splty.” for speciality, 
and, strangest of all, “ Conglist.” for Congregationalist. We 
wonder whether the meaning of these abridgments is more 
widely understood in America than with us. “General papers” 
set for English schoolboys reveal diverting ignorance of the 
correct significance of such forms as “R.S.V.P.,” “P.P.C., 
“O.M.,” and so on. It is alleged that an Irishman of a previous 
generation believed that “G.P.O.” stood for “God Preserve 
O'Connell,” and the late Sir George Grove used to tell a story 
in connexion with his work on the North-Western Railway in 
1846 of an illiterate Chester tradesman who, when asked what 
the letters “G.S.” (General Station) stood for, promptly 
replied “ Julius Caesar.” 

The use of clipped colloquialisms in conversation is no proof 
of a desire to achieve terseness. People who, in the words of 
Calverley’s pseudo-Browning, 

“ Love to dock and clip their parts of speech 

As we curtail the already cur-tailed cur,” 
do so more from laziness than anything else. Conver- 
sational shorthand is mostly silly or irritating, like the 
odious practice of writing “all right” “alright,” but when 
it is the outcome of tricks or high spirits it can Le 
amusing—amongst friends. It is not altogether a new habit. 
The present writer remembers hearing from an old man, 
who would be over a hundred if he were alive now, of a 
woman who lived at one of the favourite viewpoints in the 
Wicklow Hills, and who used to greet excursionists with the 
salutation: “Welcome, gents from Dub.” The ingenious 
Captain Harry Graham has even written a whole poem in 
this truncated style. But it cannot be regarded as a time- 
saving device, for those who use it have generally plenty of 
time on their hands. The abbreviated terminology of com- 
merce is another matter. But even here we see evidences of 
an opposing tendency in the long persuasive articles which 
crowd our papers, and in the dignified diction of the shop- 
walkers—one of whom is credited with the phrase “ mitigated 
affliction ” for half-mourning. 

Modern conditions have undoubtedly tended to greater 
brevity in Parliamentary speeches. Purple patches and 
quotations have practically disappeared, and the new style, 
which aims above all at lucidity and efficiency, found perhaps 
its best exponent in the late Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Churchill 
is at times flamboyant and always rhetorical, and Mr. Lioyd 
George indulges freely in metaphors and illustrations, but one 
of the most persuasive speakers—Sir Edward Grey—probably 
uses fewer epithets than any other living politician. But then 
a Foreign Minister who restricts his utterances to important 
occasions is secure of his audience. Voltaire was right when 
he said that le secret d’ennuyer est celui de tout dire; on the 
other hand, a golden voice and a flowing delivery will make 
banalities sound like eternal verities. Exuberant verbosity 
intoxicates the audience as well as the speaker. 





CONVALESCENTS—SOME PORTRAITS, 
ETWEEN October and February we had more than 
fifty convalescent Belgian soldiers in the Hill House 
Convalescent Home. By profession they ranged from Univer- 
sity students to casual labourers, but with only one of the 
whole fifty patients did we ever have any serious trouble, 
and he was not properly a Belgian at all. 

Camille Boglo was a Congolese cannibal. He was tall, 
perfectly black, quiet of step, and as active as a panther. 
Sometimes he seemed to be a smiling, good-natured 
creature enough—white teeth gleaming and bright eyes 
dancing. But the next moment, apparently for no reason 
at all, his whole body would shake with passion, his 
wide nostrils quivering with the force of his deep-drawn 
breath, and his narrow, flat-fingered hands twitching and 
clenching in a passion of rage. “Ah, Mademoiselle, il est 
méchant celui-la!” He wasa professing cannibal. His two 
top incisor teeth were drawn. He would reiterate in his 
barbarous French: “ Dans mon pays, pas de prisonniers"” (draw- 
ing his hand across his throat); “Coupe! Mange!” He bad 
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one or two habits which I and the other nurses found disconcert- 
ing. Heliked to watch whatever we might be doing, and he moved 
perfectly silently. Consequently we—believing him at the 
other end of the ward—would be busy with something, and 
suddenly looking up would find him standing close behind 
looking over our shoulders. Also I used to take temperatures 
all round every evening. He never would take the ther- 
mometer in his hand, but used to open a pink mouth into 
which I was obliged to put it. His room-mates told us 
that he kept a long knife always about him, concealed in his 
bed at night and on his person in the day. They petitioned 
that he might sleep in a room alone. He belonged to a small 
Congolese contingent, originally of about three hundred men, 
but even then (October) not numbering more than fifty. 
They neither gave nor asked quarter, and would take no 
eover. “Dans mon pays,” he used to repeat, “we crack an 
enemy’s skull, take out the brain, and stew it. Jaime la 
guerre. Veuzx returner, battre contre les Allemands.” When he 
was angry his French left him. ‘“ Alors i ne parle que Con- 
golais.” This added to the difficulty of dealing with him, 
as it used to be impossible to explain things to him. The 
final scene which led to his removal was largely caused by 
this difficulty. 

While he was downstairs I had taken some of his clothes to 
send to the wash. He came back, missed them, thought that 
they had been stolen, and went into a kind of blind rage. In 
vain Iand a little sergeant—a patient—tried to explain that 
he could not keep dirty clothes in the ward. He was trembling, 
walking about bent double like a wrestler watching for a hold, 
breathing like a blown horse, and could or would understand 
nothing. He began to threaten, came close to us each in turn 
elenching and shaking his fists, talking in his own tongue, and 
always manceuvring to keep between us and the door. At 
last, after a good deal of this sort of thing, I ignominiously 
went and fetched him back his dirty clothes. That night the 
little sergeant’s temperature went up to 101, and the next day, 
by order of the Commandant, Camille Boglo left under escort, 
to the great relief of his fellow-patients. “ Il avait joliment 
mauvais caractére celui-la.” 

Another patient who came in the same consignment of 
wounded as the negro was No. 12. Onur great regret was that 
he spoke hardly any French. He was very fat, middle-aged, 
and placid, his face perfectly round, and his whole form almost 
spherical. A farthing and a penny and two matches could 
be arranged to form an excellent representation of his 
silhouette. We discovered that he was a reservist, and a 
market gardener by trade. He was a most industrious 
ereature, and could be made perfectly happy by being given 
little jobs to do in the garden. He haltingly explained that 
before the war he had had two big greenhouses; then, shaking 
his head sadly, “ Maintenant tout cass¢é, Mam’selle.” Like the 
sad majority of our patients, he had entirely lost sight of his 
wife and children. He knew that the Germans occupied his 
native village ; he hoped that his wife might have been able to 
take the children over the border into Holland. He could 
send them no money, and did not know how much they might 
have been able to save out of the ruins of their once prosperous 
little business. 

He and poor Léon B—— (who was trying to find ont his 
sweetheart) used to be indefatigable in writing to every possible 
Consul in Holland, and to the Mayors of frontier villages who 
might conceivably give them information. They were forced 
for want of better to follow the most elusive clues. The letters 
had to be most carefully written in case they should fall into 
the hands of the Germans. As B—— explained, if the 
Germans knew a woman to be the wife of a soldier, her 
position became worse than ever. They used to spend hours 
in writing, the tears ranning down their cheeks. There were 
most ingenious ways of getting letters or messages through 
into villages which were in the hands of the enemy, but as 
these methods are, no doubt, still in use the less said about 
them the better. 

Alas! Léon B—— never could trace his sweetheart, though 
he believed that she had probably got over the Dutch frontier, 
but one day No. 12 had the great happiness of hearing from 
his wife. I shall never forget the change that came over his 
round, placid face and his patient eyes when he opened his 
letter. “Mam’selle! Mam’selle! c'est ma femme!” But an 


even greater happiness awaited him.—“ Whiles like a doe I go 
to find my fawn.”—A week later she found her way to him. 








How she got here Heaven knows, for the Home is in a country 
house far from any village. Come she did, however, from 
Holland, speaking not a word of either French or English and 
knowing nothing but the postal address. She was a comely, 
plump, black-eyed woman. They used to walk about the garden 
hand in hand, rather silent. She could only stay a few days, 
as she had left the children in Holland. 

The convalescent home was a curious little community. 
Life in it was rarely tedious. I think that the characteristic 
of the Belgian soldier which made the most for movement and 
variety was his love of rows. Disputes with the authorities 
were entered into absolutely without ill-feeling and from a 
pure sense of the dramatic. “Art for art’s sake.” The 
Belgian went into battle with a light heart and all imaginable 
blowing of trumpets... . 

“Miss Harris, No.2 says that he won’t go to bed. Could 
you come and speak tohim?” I went. “ Mademoiselle, this 
bed is so hard that 1 could not possibly close my eyes upon 
it; I who but three weeks ago underwent an operation. Could 
you not give mea softer one?” I considered; the bed was 
certainly hard. ‘“ Very well, No. 2, to-morrow it shall be 
changed.” “Does Mademoiselle mean that I must sleep upon 
it to-night ? Theagony I should suffer! No, if you will not 
change it to-night,'I prefer to remain all night in this chair.” 
He pulled his dressing-grown about him as one prepared for a 
vigil. “No, that you cannot do, I am afraid; you would 
certainly catch a chill, Be sensible and go to bed. See, it is 
far less hard than the chair.” He folded his arms resolutely. 
“Impossible, Mademoiselle. Yes. I shall catch a chill, and in 
my state it will kill me. Then you will be ridof me. But 
remember, Mademoiselle, that to your account there will be 
laid a widow and two helpless orphans.” Yet the end of the 
matter was that he went to bed quietly enough—merely pro- 
testing by drawing the clothes completely over his head—and 
there slept so soundly that his snores wakened his room-mates 
(as they informed me next morning with some slyness). He 
bore me no grudge even for the unlucky circumstance of his 
sleeping so well, and we remained excellent friends till the day 
of his departure. Meuinpa Haxris. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


—— ee 


A VOICE FROM AMERICA. 
(To tae Epiror ov tae “Srectator.”] 
Sm,—The trouble and difficulty which the War Office is 
having to procure adequate supplies of munitions of war is 
a great surprise to us Americans. It is more than this to the 
friends of liberal government in this great Republic; it is a 
painful revelation, for we are conscious that under a despotic 
rule a like situation could not exist—not for long at least. 
Nevertheless we hope that the character of British govern- 
ment will lose nothing of its democracy in trying to cope 
successfully with rebellious workmen. The splendid tributes 
of devotion and active assistance given to the Mother Country 
by the Colonies have profoundly impressed the entire world. 
It would be a pity indeed were this loyal and beautiful testi- 
mony to be offset by even a semblance of disloyalty or 
indifference on the part of any one in the Homeland. Such a 
thing is almost unthinkable. There can be no excuse for 
neglect of duty in these tremendously critical times, except 
illness of the worker, or the taxing of his forces beyond the 
limits of endurance. Ordinary conditions of life cannot 
prevail while the war lasts; the nation should thoroughly 
understand that, and should rise to the occasion. No one 
should dare to attempt to doas he pleases, and intractable and 
inexcusable recalcitrants should be dealt with in a manner 
that will make them sit up and take notice; no half-measures 
about it. However, I hardly think that any coercive steps 
will be necessary. British pride and patriotism will, I expect, 
soon right the unpleasant situation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
New York, U.S.A., May 28th. ANGLO-CELT. 





A NATIONAL CENSUS. 

[To tue Epiron or tHe “Srectator.”] 
Sir,—Germany’s war is upon all the men, women, and 
children of its enemies. Neither age nor sex affords exemp- 
tion from its armed attack. In its view there is no such person 
as a “non-combatant” in the lines of the countries against 
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which it is waging war, including their merchant ships and 
the citizens of neutral countries (men, women, and children) 
who may chance to be travelling in them. The subjects of 
His Britannic Majesty must perforce accept the situation. 
Weare all combatants, and every one of us must take that part 
in the war which is appropriate to his or her age, sex, and 
conditions of life. Our leaders must tell us what that part 
shall be, and they can do this effectively only after a fairly 
accurate census has been taken. We can take this at once 
if the Government will ask us to help it. For example, 
I would undertake to register the name, age, and sex of 
every person living in the twenty-nine houses of the 
small road in Kensington in which I live within forty- 
eight hours after I am armed with authority to do the 
work, and my register shall have the details of all condi- 
tions which will enable the proper authorities to determine 
what each of us shall do. Iam certain that every person in 
the road would, if deemed necessary, turn his or her hand to 
the making of ammunition or to such service as may be 
incidental to its provision. (I should be glad to learn how 
to be of use in this regard, and to put on a leather apron and 
devote as many hours a day to it as physical endurance will 
permit—of course without compensation.) But we must not 
draw the lines on sex or age. Let us all—men, women, and 
children—register, and do it immediately. Our brothers at the 
front, our allies, and our enemies will then begin to under- 
stand the temper of England, and be guided accordingly. 
And—more important than all else—we shall begin to under- 
stand England’s determination ourselves, and to get rid of 
certain seditious elements—more noisy than numerous—whose 
allotted privilege of duties to be performed will engage their 
attention to the exclusion of their pro-Germanic activities.—I 
am, Sir, &c., SEVENTY-THREE. 


{We are sure that our correspondent is not alone. If the 
Government will not create a National Register, will they not 
at any rate allow a Voluntary Register upon which any man 
can place his name as “at the orders of the Government 
during the war”? That would be a poor substitute for a com- 
pulsory National Register, but better than nothing.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 


(To ram Eniron or tas “ Srecratos,”| 


Srr,—As a result of the very extensive notice which the Preas 
of the country was kind enough to give to my recent letter on 
National Organization, I have had many requests fora detailed 
method of putting this into operation. This is a time for 
deeds, not words. I have pleasure in submitting a suggested 
plan of working, similar in many respects to the one I have 
put forward in other national emergencies. Thescheme, which 
I submitted to the Prime Minister some time ago, is eminently 
practicable, and will prove thoroughly effective if carried out 
in its entirety by the Government. Its main feature is that 
by making the best use of existing organizations it can be put 
into operation all over the country simultaneously. I shall 
be greatly obliged if you will give prominence to the scheme 
in your columns.—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES W. Macara. 
33 York Street, Manchester. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR CARRYING OUT REGISTRATION, 
WITH A VIEW TO THE MOBILIZATION OF THE NATION, 


_—. 





Suacestep Heap Lins. 
The King wants to know what every man who has not joined the 
defensive forces is doing, or is willing to do, for his country. 
The Queen wants to know what every woman is doing, or is willing 
to do, for her country. —_—_— 


Meruop or Registration. 

Lords-Lieutenant of counties, Lord Mayors and Lord Provosts 
to be called upon by the King and Queen to take a lead in the 
counties and large municipalities. Chief Magistrates to do the 
same under the respective Lord-Lieutenant of the county (this 
brings in all Boroughs, District Councils, and Rural Councils). 
Existing organizations used for municipal work to be requisitioned 
in carrying out the details of registration; voluntary workers 
being brought in as much as possible. 

A simple form for registration to be drawn up, delivered to 
every house, filled in, signed, and attested by a magistrate, 
minister of religion, or any one holding a public position. Forms 
to be collected within a given time; registration, if not done 
voluntarily, to be made compulsory within a given date. The 
forms should also be in duplicate, one to be returned, and the 
other carefully kept for production whenever wanted. 





A badge to be given to all who are already doing satisfactory 
work of any kind, and to others as they take up the work 
— Any misuse of the forms or badges to be summarily dealt 
with, 

Such a registration would show who ought to join the defensive 
forces, and who can do equally important work in providing the 
necessaries of life, munitions of war, and in keeping the national 
machine going. 

Under such a scheme, which is one of centralization and 
decentralization, the work could be carried out efficiently, quickty, 
and all the requisite information obtained as to the available 
forces at the disposal of the Government. 

ReaisTRaTion Form. 


Name 
Address 
Sez 
Age 
Married, or single? 
Number of family .......c0cceeseseseee erccccccsceccoccceccocsooscoose eo 
AGES 200 cccrcccrccserecrcccccococsoococooccoosocnsesoeccoossososocoosscqsoes . 
Present occupation........cccccecrcsssccccsscecssecseveoseses secceccccce 
What are you doing at present for your country? .....000000 
Hawe you offered to do anything ? 
What are you willing to do? .......ccscceseseseseseeeseeees ecccecce 
If unable to do anything, state reason 


ORR Ee EEE EEE EEE ERE EERE EE EERE THEE ETERS THEE EE EEE EES Fee eee eee eeteeeeee 
COREE Ree EERE EERE EEE REESE EEE EEE EERE TEESE EEE ETERS SOE EEEEEE EEE EES 
SOOO Ee Eee EEE EEE EERE EE EERE EE EEE HEHE EE EEE E EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEO ED 
POORER REE EEE E EE Ree eee EE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE ER EEE EEE ETERS SESE ED 


PTPeP TOTO CSIC OTIC it erie 


Peeeeierre 


Bigmatere.....ccceccccccccrccoccesesccrececooeces eccccece 





COMPULSORY SERVICE. 
[To tue Eptrom or tus “Srectaros.”) 
Srm,—Does this interest you? Almost all the names of men 
fit for service in my district are on the church-door as having 
gone to the front. I think no district is more bare of young 
men than this. Unfortunately I have two Englishmen in my 
service still who have not yet gone. I spoke to the younger 
man. Here is his answer: “I want to go. I have wanted to 
go since the war began, but I cannot, because my brother has 
already been killed at the front, and my old folk, who depend 
on me, keep writing to me imploring me to stick to my job. 
They say I have gone three thousand miles to get a good job; 
that I have got one now; that I should have to chuck it and 
come back three thousand miles to serve; whilst all around 
there are scores of fellows like myself, but on the spot, and 
without a job, who won't go. Why should I break their 
hearts and volunteer when these others won’t serve? 1! 
don’t feel they are right, but how am I to answer 
them?” And then in a burst of passion: “ Why doesn’t the 
Government insist on compulsory service. Then we would all 
go, and those blighters who are trying to shirk would have to 
serve and we'd all go and be glad.” I asked if he thought a 
measure of compulsory service would be popular. To my 
surprise he said it would. “No one would mind going if it 
were the same for all.” This seemed the honest view of an 
exceptionally intelligent young countryman, splendidly fit and 
really willing. Perhaps this may convey somehint to you. I 
hope you will hammer the necessity of a close supervision of 
naturalized aliens into the heads of the many who read your 
excellent paper even here.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Somenos, V.I., B.C., May 20th. An OLp CrRIpP.e. 





NATIONAL SERVICE IN SWITZERLAND. 
(To raz Eprrorm or tux “ Srecraror.”) 

Srm,—I am asked by a friend who is going as chaplain to the 
front to forward to you the following document which was 
passed at a meeting attended by nearly all the Anglican 
chaplains resident in Switzerland, and which will now be 
circulated for signature among the British residents there. 
The last sentence seems to me extremely important in view of 
the fact that several of the chaplains have exceptional oppor- 
tunities of hearing frank and friendly expressions of French 
opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., G. G. Counton. 


“ We the undersigned British citizens at present in Switzerland 
wish to express our profound conviction that the adoption of some 
form of national service is a matter of urgent necessity at the 
present moment. Several of us have been resident here for many 
years. We have had frequent opportunities of noting the 
universal esteem in which the Swiss Army is held in this demo- 
cratic country, not least among the working classes, and of 
analysing the good effects of compulsory training in many direo- 
tions. Some of us also are in sufliciently close touch with French 
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public opinion across the frontier to be aware that such a 
mobilization of the whole of our nation would do more than any- 
thing else to dissipate the growing feeling among our allies that 
even yet our nation has not fully realized the greatness of the task 
that lies before us.”—Signature of ten chaplains—Ziirich, Neu- 
chatel, Leysin, Montreux, Lucerne, Clarens (2), Chateau d’Oex, 
and Geneva. 


HOME DEFENCE AND THE INVINCIBILITY 
OF OUR FLEET. 
(To tae Epiror or tee “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Your reference in last week’s Spectator to the nation’s 
“ profound belief in the invincibility of our Fleet” raises an im- 
portant question. There is no doubt as to the prevalence of 
this belief, and yet we cannot close our eyes to the fact that, 
to all who hold it with honest conviction, the whole business 
of training for home defence must often seem little more than 
a farce, and the problem of arming the men so engaged 
almost a negligible one. To those, however, who never forget 
that the vital naval issue—that of the trial of Dreadnought 
strength in the North Sea—has still to be fought out, the 
Froblem of providing arms for the whole of our trained 
eitizen forces is not of tertiary, nor even of secondary, im- 
portance. It calls for the earliest possible solution, not by the 
supply of a heterogeneous assortment of weapons, but arms 
homogeneous in type, removing all danger of non-inter- 
changeable ammunition. To urge this need is not to under- 
rate for one moment the superb efficiency of our Fleet. Still 
less is it to overrate that of the enemy. It is only to act on 
the belief, accepted in theory by every one, that confidence 
before the event is not absolute certainty. Indeed, it is upon 
the direct assumption of some degree of uncertainty in naval 
matters that the whole structure of home defence by citizen 
forces has been reared.—I am, Sir, &c., 
27 St. Ann’s Road, Harrow. 





FRANK E. Horne. 





THE MOST INSPIRING WAR IN BRITISH 
HISTORY. 
[To rug Epiror or tue “Srrcrator,”’] 

Sir,—In your issue of June 5th Mr. L. G. H. Horton-Smith 
writes: “The sun has got to set—now, once, and for ever— 
either on the British Empire or on the German Empire.” 
What evidence has he in support of this remarkable state- 
ment, which, if a “ fact,” as he calls it, would justify one com- 
batant as much as the other in engaging in this awful struggle P 
There is surely plenty of room for both Empires on this planet, 
if only the respective Governments and peoples are ready, 
after the war, to recognize this, and to live side by side, without 
jealousy, in “fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace.” Doubt- 
less much of the condact of Germany, before and since the 
war, may give some cause for despairing of such an issue; 
bat it is not for Englishmen to be the first to say that it is out 
of the question. Let us show in advance our readiness to 
make such a blessed consummation possible. Let us work 
and pray for “a new order, wherein the nations may live 
together in trust and fellowship, in the emulation of great 
achievements and the rivalry of good deeds.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Savile Club. Howarp Hopexin. 

[We might ask Mr. Howard Hodgkin what evidence he has 
in support of his belief that the German Empire, or rather 
its ruling military caste, for its people do not count, will in 
the future live together in trust and fellowship with other 
nations. We will not, however, press the question, for after 
all there is something fine in his optimism and faith in 
the Germans some day coming to themselves. As long as 
we do not allow faith in the ultimate regeneration of 
Germany to weaken our arm in the overthrow of the curse of 
Europe such faith is sound enough. We prefer, however, to 
postpone these speculations till the war is over. At present 
our business is to fight.—Eb. Spectator. | 





VOLUNTEER TRAINING CORPS. 
(To tus Epiror or rug “ Spxcrator.”] 
Srr,—As you have taken such a deep and practical interest 
in the above corps, may I venture to ask your opinion on one 
point P Would it be practicable or desirable to utilize in 
any way the Home Guards for the production of shells P_ As 
Mr. Lloyd George truly said at Liverpool on Friday week, 
there is no time to be lost, and it occurred to me that the 
younger of us who are able-bodied, but through some minor 
defect are ineligible for the Army, could more profitably spend 





our spare time in helping at shell factories rather than spend 
our time in platoon drill, &e. If we could be of any real help, 
we would, I know, devote spare time at nights, Saturdays, and 
two or three weeks usually spent in holidays in doing what we 
could. A movement of this sort would be another sign that 
we are not “playing at soldiers,” but are out for business, and 
would certainly result in large numbers offering their services 
to their local Volunteer Corps.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SpeciaL CONSTABLE AND Home Gvarp. 

[We believe that in Glasgow this excellent suggestion has 
already been adopted. We trust, however, if the move- 
ment spreads to other industrial centres, that the platoon 
drill will not be altogether dropped. The Dockers Battalion 
is getting proud of its proficiency in drill, and realizes that 
military training is a help, not a hindrance, to industrial 
work.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





F. D. MAURICE AND THE PRESENT WAR. 
(To tue Epiror or tue “Srectator.’’] 
Srr,—All those of your readers who have been accustomed 
to find in the teachings of Mr. Maurice a philosophic 
prescience may like to recall in 1914 what he wrote to his son 
during the Franco-German War of 1870 :— 

“ My horror of empires is so great that I dread the thought of a 
revived German Empire. ... I fear lest Germany should suffer, 
not only in the loss of her sons, but in the loss of her moral tone 
—in the growth of a desire for conquest. There is a very able 
letter of Max Miller in the Times, maintaining that a united 
Germany would be the greatest security for the peace of Europe. 

But the grave purpose of Prussia is a lesson: there is a 
terror in it, too.”—(Life, II., 618.) 
—lI am, Sir, &c., 

Downing College, Cambridge. 


CourRTNEY KENNY. 





POISONOUS GAS. 
{To tam Epiron ov tue “Sprectator.”] 

S1r,—The following facts witnessed by me during the last 
German attacks upon our portion of the line might help 
people at home to realize the strength of the poisonous gases 
used bythe enemy. As far back as two miles from the firing 
lines the poplar trees in full leaf were entirely stripped of all 
foliage, clipped as naked as in winter. The grass for over a 
hundred yards in front of the enemy’s trenches was turned 
bright yellow from where the gas attacks were made. This, 
by the way, is now most useful to the gunners and aeroplane 
observers. A cat, the pet of a Highland regiment, was killed 
by the fumes in less than an hour (one mile behind the first 
line). Her sad death might, however, have been averted had 
she been sensible and kept on the respirator presented to her. 
—I an, Sir, &., CaPpraln, 


BIRD LIFE IN THE BATTLE ZONE. 
[To tue Epiror or THe ‘Specrator.’”’} 

S1rr,—I have read a letter on “ Bird Life in the Battle Zone” 
taken from your paper dated May 29tb, and the following 
may interest you. On April 27ta I was in a trench which was 
under a fairly heavy rifle and shell fire during the early 
morning. About fifteen yards to the right rear of the right 
flank traverse I noticed a thrushes’ nest ina small tree. The 
nest was packed with four or five young ones about four days 
old, and although the mother bird flew backwards and forwards 
to the nest she did not feed them. I watched her movements 
as well as I could, and when the firing eased off a bit I was 
surprised to see her lift one young one in her mouth and fly 
away with it, returning almost immediately for the others, 
which were moved in the same way. Whether the old birds 
had built a new nest or not I cannot say, and I was quite 
willing to resume my duties without further investigating the 

subject, as business had started again.—I am, Sir, &., 

H. R. W11son, 

Captain, 5th Durham Light Infantry, 
British Expeditionary Force. 








CHINA AND THE WAR. 
[To tus Epiron or THe “ Sprectaror.”) 

Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to call the attention of your 
readers to a valuable paper to be found in the last Annual 
Report of the China Association? The foreword of this is as 
follows :— 

“The Patriotic Organization of Great Britain, whose object is 
the preparation and diffusion in neutral countries of appropriate 
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literature in regard to the origin and objects of the war, invited 
the China Association to undertake the part for China. The 
General Committee felt that this appeal, though outside the 
ordinary scope of their activities, could not be dis 
especially in view of the many calumnious statements that have 
been propagated in China through German agencies. ... The 
object has been to put the case as from a Chinese point of view. 
. . . It is sent forth in the hope that it will further make clear to 
the ordinary Chinese reader that the responsibility for this great 
war rests not on Great Britain or her allies, but that it is due 
solely to the overweening ambition of Germany.” 

This compilation is mainly the work of the Rev. W. E. 
Soothill, formerly the head of the Tai Yuan Fu University— 
an institution raised on the Boxer indemnity due to the China 
Inland Mission—and afterwards Principal Designate of the 
Wuchang University, which Lord William Gascoyne Cecil 
wished to endow. Mr. Soothill’s reputation as a Chinese 
scholar is a sufficient guarantee that the Chinese version will 
be a close and accurate translation of the original. The intro- 
ductory section of this paper begins thus :— 

“Although Ta Ying (Great Brave), Ta Fa (Great Law), Ta Té 

(Great Virtue) are the Chinese names for England, France, and 
Germany, the original European names have not the meaning of 
Brave, Law, or Virtue. They are but transliterations of the 
foreign names of these countries. . . . Nevertheless Germany has 
hitherto possessed a distinct advantage in China in that its 
abbreviated name Ta Té Kuo (Great Virtue Nation) conveys the 
idea to the ordinary man that Germany is distinguished above 
all other nations for its Té (Virtue). Whether its deeds justify 
its name, or whether it has the name without possessing the 
reality, let the reader himself judge.” 
Mr. Soothill remarks that “it would be more correct to trans- 
late the name Deutsch by Tiu-té-ch’i Kuo (Throw-away- 
virtue-and-covenant Country), which is indeed a near Chinese 
approach to the European word for Germany.” 

The three next sections treat of the rise of Prussia, and her 
relations to the rest of Germany; Prussian militarism; and 
the life and character of the Kaiser. Mr. Soothill does not 
omit to call attention to some of His Majesty's speeches, 
especially the one in which he said :— 

“ Wherever the German Eagle has thrust his talons into a country 
that country is German and will remain German. Therefore China 
might have looked in vain for the rendition of Tsing Tao at the 
end of the terms of its lease.” 

After quoting some more of the Kaiser’s decrees, Mr. 
Soothill points out that he stands before the world portrayed 
by his own pen :— 

“ Let the reader observe the portrait ; then let him cast his eyes 
over Europe and see the myriads of bodies of young men lying 
unburied, and let him smell the odour of the burning flesh of the 
myriads, where bodies have been piled in heaps, and burnt, 
because the Kaiser’s army was unable to dig graves for them. 
[perhaps in Chinese eyes the greatest horror of the war]. Can 
man forgive him? Can Heaven forgive him?” 

Section V. narrates the treatment of Belgium by Germany 
and Belgium’s hopes for the future :— 

“Ts Belgium dead? Never! She will rise again to a better 
life than ever before, and will be remembered with honour when 
Prussianism is accursed by every honourable man on God’s earth.” 

The subject of Section VI. is Germany and public law. 
According to Chinese history—mainly legendary, no doubt, 
but perhaps with a substratum of fact—Chinese civilization 
began with the advent of Fu Hai, her first lawgiver. “ Law 
is the basis of a nation’s safety and prosperity, and in like 
manner international law is of prime importance to the safety 
and prosperity of the civilized world” Mr. Soothill shows 
how the breaches of international law have been the organized 
deeds of the German Army, acting under the orders of the 
highest German authorities. “ War is at best an evil thing, 
but lawless war is brigandage and piracy; but Germany will 
not go unpunished for her crimes, for law is divine, and divine 
law is inexorable.” 

The remaining sections contain an account of the events 
which led to the war, the negotiations to avoid it, and the 
efforts of the Powers of the Triple Entente to secure peace. 
These are described with the utmost fairness, and are laid 
before the Chinese reader in a succinct and comprehensible 
form. Mr. Soothill concludes with this peroration :— 

“On whose shoulders lies the blame for this monstrous war? 
Had the German Government been willing to consult for a 
settlement, or had the Kaiser referred the matter to the Hague 
Conference, as proposed by the Czar, the war, with its incalculable 
suffering, would easily have beon avoided.” 

This attempt to maintain the good name of England in a 
neutral country, where her actions have been so maligned, 





ought to interest your readers. At present Mr. Soothill’s 

brochure is only to be found in the Report of the China 

Association for 1914-15, but it is the intention of the Com- 

mittee to publish it as a separate paper and to offer it for 

sale. I trust that it may have the support of your valuable 

journal.—I am, Sir, &c., Crement F. R. Aven. 
Royal Societies Club, St. James's Street, 8. W. 





RECRUITING IN IRELAND. 

[To tus Eprrom or tue “Srectaror,”) 
Srtr,—Permit me to correct a misapprehension which might 
arise in the minds of most people from what Mr. Andrew W. 
Arnold says in his letter in your issue of May 29th as to 
recruiting in Ireland. Ireland has far above her fair propor- 
tion in the Regular Army and the Reserve, so naturally there 
are few left for recruiting. Of those few a number are in 
America; a further number in England, Scotland, and Wales 
have enlisted there. Three thousand Irish are said to have 
enlisted in the Cardiff district, ten thousand round Glasgow, 
and large numbers at Newcastle and Liverpool. They are 
the strong, vigorous young men who would be the natural 
volunteers of the country. A large proportion of those left 
could not enlist in any country, being the weaker and slacker 
ones. Because of the emigration of the strong young men, 
both to America and to work in Scotland, Wales, Liverpool, 
Tyneside, &., the old and very young left behind form a 
larger proportion of the population in Ireland than they do 
of the whole number of Irishmen—bence the proportion of 
recruits per thousand of the population looks lower than it ia. 
All these things together conceal the real work the Irish are 
doing. Not only have the Irish regiments borne the brunt 
over and over again, but in the English regiments there area 
great many Irish—either those who were working in England 
and Scotland and enlisted there, as I said before, or those who 
have enlisted in English regiments quartered in Ireland—e.g., 
the Cheshires have crowds of Irishmen in their ranks. If one 
glances at the casualty lists one sees it, by the many Irish 
names. In “the Claddagh” in Galway there are under a 
hundred houses, and from them there are a hundred and twenty 
men in the Navy. Where so many have gone there are not 
many left to go.—I am, Sir, &c., Farr Puay. 





THE QUESTION OF WOMEN IN AGRICULTURE. 

{To tux Epiror or tae “ Srecraror.”] 
Srz,— What part can women take in agriculture? Is there a 
living for women on the land? Can they to any extent take 
the place of the men who have gone to the front? All these 
questions at the present moment are clamouring for a solution, 
and from two entirely different points of view—the point of 
view of the educated woman and her livelihood, and the point 
of view of the farmers and their immediate need of workera, 
preferably of the uneducated class. 

The second of these points of view is undoubtedly the more 
urgent, and needs very careful (handling. It is clear that 
women can only replace the men who have gone to the front 
if their work be such that it will pay the employer to give 
them an adequate wage. Otherwise women cannot be 
encouraged to train for outdoor occupations, and their 
influence on the agricultural rate of wages, already far too 
low, would be disastrous. It would seem, therefore, as if 
Question 3 can only be answered in the affirmative if a satis- 
factory reply can be given to Questions 1 and 2. 

Meanwhile some of us who know the difficulties already 
experienced by women of the educated class who are forced 
to earn their own living look forward with apprehension to 
the years following this great war, when for obvious reasons 
many more of them will have to depend entirely on their own 
efforts. Does the imperative necessity of raising all possible 
foodstuffs give any real opening to such women on the land? 
At present the answer to this question is very uncertain and 
contradictory. Out of confusion a few facts seem to stand 
out prominently. It may clear the ground to enumerate 
these :— 

(1) The land is a hard task-mistress. She exacts strenuons 
and unremitting toil. She offers to those who love her the 
most health-giving and rational of lives, but no easily made 
fortunes. (2) While there is noa priori reason why women 
should not succeed in the minor branches of agriculture as well 
as, or possibly even better than men, it is only a certain type 
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of woman who is physically and mentally fit for it, and she 
needs a thorough apprenticeship to it. (3) Any young woman 
now wishing to take up agriculture as a profession is puzzled 
to whom she ought to apply for really sound advice and help. 
She is liable to be got hold of by well-meaning but mistaken 
philanthropists who have not the necessary experience to 
guide her. (4) Some carefully prepared report of what women 
have done in agriculture and horticulture, where and how they 
have succeeded, where and how they have failed, is greatly 
needed. Such a report, 1am glad to say, is now being made 
by Mrs. Roland Wilkins (author of The Small Holdings of 
England), under the auspices of the Women’s Farm and 
Garden Union. 

It is of this Farm and Garden Union, better known as the 
Women’s Agricultural and Horticultural International Union, 
that I wish to speak. Itis the only organization at present in 
existence which has at its disposal the expert knowledge and 
information which give it a right to advise and direct. For 
some years this Society has been doing useful, unostentatious 
work. It comprises among its members nearly all the educated 
women engaged in practical farm or horticultural work, most 
of those who own small-holdings or nursery gardens and have 
done work on the land instead of merely talking about it. It 
knows what women have done and can do; it knows what posts 
are available for trained women, and which are the best places 
for training ; it knows how to advise and help those women 
who have a little capital. Since its organization in 1899 its 
membership has increased enormously. Among its members 
are some who farm three hundred to seven hundred acres, 
specializing as breeders of cattle, sheep, horses, exhibition 
poultry, or in dairying. Others having small-holdings keep a 
few cows or utility fowls, grow hardy fruits, or keep bees. 
Some take pupils. There are members with large apple 
erchards in Canada, some with an orange plantation in 
Florida. Several act as bailiffs on estates. It hasas an Advisory 
Committee Mr. Edward Strutt, Mr. Rowland Prothero, M.P., 
Professor Baffin, Professor Bottomley, Professor Wood, and 
Mr. Christopher Turnor. Obviously this is the organization we 
must all turn to at the present crisis for advice and direction. 

While, however, the Union possesses all the qualifications 
to inspire us with respect and confidence, the very fact that 
its members are all busy women engaged in the strenuous 
work of wresting a living from the land, makes them unable 
to give much spare time to pushing the Union or to keeping 
it before the public. Some of us who have the interests of 
women of the professional classes at heart, and who know the 
dire need for some really authoritative body to which we could 
apply for expert knowledge and guidance, are making it our 
business to help the Union by raising funds which will enable 
it to have a larger staff, a better office, and generally to enlarge 
its usefulness. 

The great crux of the moment is training. On the one 
hand, the Union has constant applications for help and advice 
from the untrained who wish to make their living on the land; 
on the other hand, we have at the present moment far more 
posts than we can fill for want of trained workers to fill them. 
Nor is there any need for establishing new training centres; 
plenty of these exist, and, owing to the hard times, have not 
nearly their full complement of pupils. What is urgently 
needed is help with the training of women in all agricultural 
and horticultural branches. By supplying such training a 
double benefit would be conferred. In the country districts 
workers of all kinds are wanted—dairy workers, poultry 
workers, workers in the field and in the market-gardens. The 
cheapness of our food supply will depend on finding these 
workers. 

All those interested in the question of women and the 
land must, I think, realize that the psychological moment has 
arrived when this question must be faced and dealt with 
systematically and honestly. After the war women will be in 
a larger majority than ever, and more of them will need to 
earn their own living. We want to give women’s work on the 
land a fair trial, but in order to do so we must know the facts 
and bave at our command the experience and knowledge of 
those who have spent their lives in practical work of this kind. 
The best way to help is to become a member of the Women’s 
Farm and Garden Union.—I am, Sir, &c., 


CAROLINE GROSVENOR, 
Chairman Farm and Garden Union. 


45 Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, 





LATENT CREEDS. 
[To rue Eprron or tas “Srerctator,’”’] 

Sir,—Like some other people that I know, I regard the 
Spectator as the best of newspapers for Sunday reading. Its 
outlook on the world of men and things and its sympathy 
with all who enjoy the benediction of Christian faith com. 
mend it to those to whom, even in the time of the Great War, 
Sunday is still Sunday—a time for reflection on the deeper 
things of life. It was therefore with pain, and some degree 
of surprise, that I read the following sentence in your sug. 
gestive article on “ Latent Creeds” in your last issue: “ Even 
among professing Christians not very many can be found to 
uphold by reason or argument the efficacy of prayer for any 
but spiritual benefits.” Ata time when thousands are finding 
in prayer the one resource which can bring peace to their 
hearts, these words may be a source of much trouble. Are 
all the prayers which ascend from the hearts of wives and 
mothers, when they think of their dearest facing the cruel 
storm of shot and shell, offered in vain? Are such petitions 
irrational and unmeaning ? Your words imply that they are. 
Apparently you believe that the physical order of the world is 
so absolutely determined that it is absurd to pray to God 
about any event which is involved in it. If that is your 
belief, I think you are mistaken. If physical science has 
taught us any lesson, it is this: that the forces of Nature are, 
within the sphere of human activity, subject to control by 
intelligence and will. In relation to us, the pbysical 
order is not all determined beforehand. Within certain 
limits we can control natural forces and make them do our 
bidding. All practical applications of science are illustrations 
of this truth. In fact, all human dealings with Nature, from 
the simplest to the most complex, reveal the fact that intelli- 
gent will is able to subdue physical forces with a view to the 
accomplishment of human purposes. Every part of our 
material environment bears witness to this power. So it is 
that man has changed the surface of the earth, made the ocean 
his great means of communication, and is even now subduing 
the air. This being so, it follows that if you are right man 
has far more power over Nature than God. The Almighty 
labours under a disability from which His creature, man, is 
free. He is so shackled by His own laws that He is powerless 
to respond in the physical sphere to the changing needs of 
His spiritual creatures. This I cannot believe. On the con- 
trary, I must hold that the Divine control of natural forces is 
infinitely larger and more varied than the human. When I 
find that man can intervene in the course of Nature to bring 
about results which that course unassisted could never 
produce, I must conclude that, in a far higher way and greater 
degree, it must be subject to the Will of God. But of 
course it will be said that the regular order of Nature is the 
expression of the Divine Will, and that what prayer asks 
for is that the Will of God should be changed. This brings 
us to the central question: How are we to conceive of the 
Will of God in relation to Nature? Is He like a great 
engineer who, long ages ago, created the universe, making it 
a perfect machine working out all results with mechanical 
precision? Or is He the immanent Life of the whole, or (me 
judice better still) the conscious all-inclusive Life in whom 
we live and move and have our being? On the former 
hypothesis, the argument against prayer would certainly hold 
good. But that conception of Deity has long been discarded 
by all thoughtful minds. On the latter, the argument has 
no potency at all. God is Spirit, all-pervading, infinite, 
living, not in rigid immobility, but in continual response to 
the changing needs and circumstances of His spiritual 
creatures. The difficulty arises from the fact that we have 
got into the way of regarding Nature as a system of laws, It 
is nothing of the kind. The laws of Nature are mere abstrac- 
tions: the concrete life of the world is more and greater than 
they. And the most remarkable thing about the laws of 
Nature is that, instead of putting obstacles in the way of 
human effort, the knowledge of them is the very means by 
which man is able to control Nature for his own purposes. 
To suppose that they have an opposite effect upon the 
Almighty is a very strange conclusion. It is surely in- 
credible.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuarues F. Down. 

(The Bishop of Down is quite right to protest against an 
argument which appears to limit the power and mercy of the 
Almighty. Such was not oar argument. What we desired 
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to insist on was that prayer and the instinctive resort to 
prayer hold their place even with those who believe that logic 
compels them to think that prayer involves a denial of God’s 
beneficence or an attempt to dictate to the Omnipotent and 
Omniscient how He should judge and rule the universe. Our 
position has always been that pure reason is a very poor and 
weak guide, and that the instinct to pray is a better ground 
for prayer than any rationalistic argument, however apparently 
irresistible. We are not in the least concerned to disprove the 
argument against prayer, because we believe the matter to be 
beyond argument. We know that mankind in trouble or doubt 
will pray, and will rise the better for prayer.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE SINKING OF THE ‘LUSITANIA.’ 
(To tax Environ or tas “Srecrator,.”’] 

Sir,— Will you give me leave toname a small tragedy involved 
with many greater in the above crime? We learn that a 
consignment of field glasses destined for our men went down 
with their bearer in the ‘Lusitania.’ At least in this the 
enemy shall not have it his own way, for I feel sure your 
readers will make good this loss abundantly.—I am, Sir, &., 

Lady Roberts's Ficld Glass Fund, JOHN PENOYRE. 

National Service League, 
72 Victoria Street, S.W. 





EAST AFRICAN FIELD FORCE FUND. 
(To ram Epiror or tus “ Srxcraton,”’] 


S1x,— Will you allow me once again to appeal for help for our 
troops in British East Africa through the columns of your rece ? 
My letter asking for comforts to send to the troops met with such 
a generous response that we were enabled to send out large con- 
signments of blankets, socks, cigarettes, &c., to the King’s African 
Rifles and other regiments engaged out there. The gifts were 
duly received and greatly appreciated. Now a new and very 
pressing need has arisen. The resources of the Colony are not 
sufficient to provide medical necessaries for the large numbers of 
troops now out there, and we have just received a cable from the 
General in command of the forces asking us to send out at once 
full hospital supplies. The need is very urgent, and we must get 
the supplies as quickly as possible if we are to save our wounded 
in East Africa from unnecessary suffering and even death through 
lack of medical comforts. I appeal to all your readers to help us, 
either by gifts of sleeping suits, dressing-gowns, bed socks, 
bandages, lint, wool, gauze, or by donations of money to buy 
medical stores. All such gifts will be most gratefully received by 
me at the subjoined address,—I am, Sir, &c., 
Evetrn G. M. Epwarps, 
Hon. Sec, E.A.F.F, Fund, 
113 Colherne Court, 8S. Kensington. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein erpressed or with the mode of 
erpression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient inferest and importance to warrant 
publication. 


THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 








LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secrrrary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT : 


Heap Orricss: 


The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 


Susscriprions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 





Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 


Previousty ACKNOWLEDGED ... eee 
John L. Barker ... one 








POETRY. 


ENGLAND'S DEAD.* 





(“‘ Make them to be numbered with thy Saints: in glory everlasting.”) 


HomeEwArbD the long ships leap; swift-shod with joy, 
Striding the deep sea-dykes fast home they fare,— 

Where is my wedded love? Where is my boy? 
Where go the dead that died for England, where? 


Homeward the long ships leap; but not with these 
Thy boy, thy wedded love, O gentle-eyed 
Woman of England, nor far over seas 
Mixing with dull earth sleep the dead that died 


For England. They, in God's completed aims, 
Bear each his part; unseen of bounded sight, 
Down the vast firmament there floats and flames, 

Crested with stars and panoplied in light, 


Of strenuous clean souls a long array, 

With lambent lance and white, bright, blinding sword, 
All riding upon horses,—what are they ? 

They are the dead which died in Christ their Lord 


For England, from old time; with God made one, 
As on the mount the triple vision shone, 

So shine they now, and like the noontide sun 
Before them all the fair Saint George rides on. 


There goes the boy of Crécy whispering low 
To him of Agincourt, a kingly pair, 

With many mighty men which bent the bow,— 
There go the dead that died for England, there; 


There go those quenchless Talbots, there the flower 
Of Devon, Grenville, Gilbert, mariners rare, 

She too who thought foul scorn of Philip’s power,— 
There go the dead that died for England, there; 


And Sidney who the rippling cup resigned, 

And happy Wolfe; wan Pitt released from care, 
Nelson the well-beloved and all his kind,— 

There go the dead that died for England, there ; 


And he who brake the Corsican’s strong spell, 
And Nicholson impatient of despair, 

And Gordon, faithful, desolate sentinel,— 
There go the dead that died for England, there ; 


And there unbelmeted, ungirt of brand, 
Victoria moves with mild, maternal air, 
Still vigilant, still prayerful for the land,— 
There go the dead that died for England, there 


Nor ride they idly nor with indolent rein, 
Irresolute, as men that seek no foe, 

But by the pathless sea, by peak and plain, 
Bright-eyed, stern-lipped, all day, all night, they go 


Forth as a fire that snatches and devours 
Wind-withered woods, so go they swift and fell, 
Warring with principalities and powers, 
Hunting through space the swart, old bands of Hell; 


And all the sounding causeways of the spheres 
Ring like white iron with the rhythmic tread 

Of these and their innumerable peers ; 
But most round England muster England’s dead, 


Round England cradled in her roaring seas, 
With Arctic snows white-girdled, bathed in suns 

Asian and Australasian, there go these ; 
And where one solitary trader runs 





* We received the MS. of this poem, which was written about the year 1908, 
from the executor of the late Mr, Frank Taylor. 
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His English keel, and where one lonely sword 
Glimmers for England, one unsleeping brain 

Watches and works for England, thitherward 
Gather the bright souls of her servants slain 


For her, and lock their shimmering ranks, and sweep 
Round England’s child as sweeps the northern gale 

Round some stark pine-tree on the moorland steep, 
And from the flash and rattle of their mail 


Hell’s pale marauders shudderingly recoil 
Frastrate. O glad condition and sublime 
Of our undying dead, to fight and foil 
The ancient foe, continually to climb 


Through God’s high order of His Saints, to meet 
Some soul whose star-like name lit all their course, 
And commune with him, to discern and greet 
Old kindred, love, and friendship, hound and horse ; 


To see God face to face, and still to see 

And labour for the loves that grope on earth, 
To wait serenely till all souls shall be 

One in God’s aristocracy of worth,— 


O glad condition and sublime! whereto 
That southern tomb thy hands may never tend 

Was but the gateway thy loved boy passed through, 
Thy wedded love passed through, that he might wend 


Homeward to thee; thou can’st not see the blaze 
Of his great blade nor hear his trumpets blare, 
Yet thick as brown leaves round about thy ways, 
There go the dead that died for England, there. 


Frank TAYLOR, 








BOOKS. 


—_——~—— 
THE DARWIN FAMILY LETTERS.* 

Mrs. LircHrrep has laid the reading public under a heavy 
and abiding obligation by these two delightful volumes. They 
eover a solid century, and deal with four generations of three 
notable families, the Allens, Wedgwoods, and Darwins, each 
marked by strong characteristics, and, especially in the case 
of the latter two, intimately associated by intermarriage. 
Yet in the unfolding of this family panorama there is no 
eonfusion or complexity. Mrs. Litchfield has provided us 
with family trees, excellent biographical notes, and just the 
right amount of narrative and explanatory links to connect 
the letters together. Her family affection is never idolatrous, 
her taste is perfect. From an editorial point of view the task 
eould not very well have been better done.—In evidence of 
her self-effacement, we may note in passing that she has 
inverted the usual process and printed the letters and not the 
editorial passages in leaded type.—But you may be the best 
editor in the world, and yet produce a dull book. That was 
impossible in the present case, in view of the richness of the 
materials. It is not that the letters are exceptionally brilliant 
or witty, though Fanny Allen wielded a mordant pen, and the 
few letters of Henry Wedgwood, Mrs. Darwin’s brother, still 
remembered for his Cambridge epigrams, make one wish for 
more. But with hardly an exception they are interesting 
in the best sense of the word as the expression of fine, 
upright, and independent characters, shrewd but not un- 
kindly observers, who mixed in the world yet were 
never worldly, and in whom, above all other qualities, 
family affection flourished and continued. If one might 
particularize, the Allens were distinguished for their vivacity, 
the Wedgwoods for their austere sincerity, the Darwins 
for their simple goodness. The Allen girls—daughters 
of the squire of Cresselly, Jobn Bartlett Allen, who had 
fought in the Seven Years’ War in the Ist Foot Guards— 
were remarkable for their charm, which endeared them to 
Sydney Smith. The “ owdcap’en,” as he was called, developed 
into a domestic tyrant of the most arbitrary kind, but none 
of his daughters inherited his black moods. Bessy, the eldest 
and best beloved, who married Josiah Wedgwood of Maer, 
son of Josiah Wedgwood of Etruria; Jessie, who married 





* Emma Darwin: a Century of Family Letters. Edited by her Daughter, 
Henrietta Litcifield. 2 vols, Illustrated, London: John Murray, [2ls. net.] 





Sismondi, the historian; Kitty, who became the wife of Sir 
James Mackintosh; and Frances (Fanny), who never married, 
all contribute to the “ Maer Letters,” as Mrs. Litchfield calls 
them, and with the happiest results. The duties and gaieties 
of provincial life, varied by visits to London and Paris, 
theatre-going, presentations at Court, dinners and entertain- 
ments at which they met celebrities like Mme. de Staél, 
Mrs. Siddons, and Catalani, fill the record of these early 
pages, with Elizabeth Wedgwood as the central figure. 

Mme. Sismondi’s letters are full of interesting refer- 
ences to literary movements and literary lights, including 
Byron, Rogers, and the “ Lakers,” of whom she wrote with 
considerable bitterness. The war does not loom so large in 
these letters as one might have expected, but there are signifi- 
cant references, such as a letter written by Tom Wedgwood, a 
boy of seventeen, who fought at Waterloo, and describes the 
battle with a restraint characteristic of his family. As time 
went on and Mrs. Josiah Wedgwood’s health failed, her place 
as central figure is taken by her youngest daughter Emma, 
though for many years her aunts, most of them long-lived, 
are represented in the family correspondence. Emma 
Wedgwood united to a remarkable extent the fine qualities 
of her mother’s and her father’s families. Hers was a strong, 
sincere, independent nature, absolutely void of pretence 
and affectation, firm as a rock in trouble. The story of 
Charles Darwin’s courtship is a most touching example of the 
humility of greatness; the record of his married life proves 
the truth of his daughter’s saying that the natures of 
her father and mother were complementary. It was in 
very truth an ideal union, in spite of certain diver- 
gences which are noted in the remarkable estimate 
of her mother’s character given by Mrs. Litchfield 
on pp. 45-49 of the second volume—a little masterpiece of 
discriminating affection. Mrs. Litchfield describes how the 
gaiety of her mother in youth gave place in middle life toa 
serene composure. Her life was anxious and laborious, but 
she never made much of difficulties. “Though she was the 
most unselfish person I have ever known, there was no trace 
in her character of the self-suppression which is often found 
in those who have had to struggle for unselfishness. Her 
tastes, her dislikes, her whims even, were all vivid and vividly 
expressed, and her unselfishness did not proceed from any 
want of a strong personality.” She retained her youthfulness 
of mind to the end of her long life. But the most striking 
passage is that which describes her relations with her children, 
and her honest inability to appreciate her husband’s tastes, 
much as she loved and admired him :— 

“The keenness of her sympathy never deadened. She lived 
with her children and grandchildren in every detail of their lives. 
But she was never a doting mother. She knew what we were and 
never imagined we were perfect or interesting to the outer world. 
I remember one little speech—not true but still characteristic— 
‘Ido not feel my sons are my sons, only young men with whom I 
happen to be intimate.’ It expresses one fact which lay at the 
root of her happy relations with her children, grandchildren, and 
nephews and nieces, her profound respect for their individuality. 
But I think her most remarkable characteristic was her absolute 
sincerity. In little things and great things it was the same. Sho 
was incapable of playing a part or feigning a feeling. The little 
things of life best illustrate this, for in great things we are many 
of us sincere. For instance, in answer to some visitor who 
remarked how interesting it must be to watch my father’s experi- 
ments, she told the simple truth—that to her it was not interesting. 
She once said to my sister that when she married she had 
resolved to enter into my father’s tastes and thought sho 
would be able, but found it impossible. He used to tell how 
during some lecture at the British Association he said to 
her, ‘I am afraid this is very wearisome to you,’ to which 
she quietly answered, ‘Not more than all the rest.’ He often 
quoted this with delight. She was also quite incapable of the 
weakness of pretending to care for things because it was correct 
to do so. Few people would venture to say as she did when 
speaking of Tennyson’s Queen Mary, ‘It is not nearly so tiresome 
as Shakespere.’ It is fair to add that some plays of Shakespere 
had given her great pleasure. Her favourite was Much Ado about 
Nothing, but she often spoke of the charm of Imogen and Viola. 
She had no strong taste for poetry, and though she read much 
and widely, poetry filled but a small place. Still there is a little 
book in which she copied out poems that she cared for, and there 
I find the following verses from In Memoriam, It may be truly 
said that they are an epitome of her life: 


‘I know that this was Life,—the track 
hereon with equal feet we fared; 
And then, as now, the ~ d prepared 
The daily burden for the back, 
But this it was that made me move 
As light as carrier-birds in air; 
I loved the weight I had to bear, 
Because it needed help of Love: 
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Nor could I weary, heart or limb, i. 

When mighty Love would cleave in twain 
The lading of a single pi. 7 
And part it, giving half to him. 
Mrs. Darwin's letters bear out this high testimony ; and those 
of her husband, and the anecdotes with which Mrs. Litchfield 
has enriched them, only deepen the impression left by the Life 
of his essential goodness. The interest of these pages largely 
resides in the fact that we do not hear so much of Darwin the 
great captain of science as of Darwin the lover, the husband, 
the father. In all capacities he shone with a steady radiance. 
His very limitations only endear him to the average man— 
e.g., his love of novels with happy endings, if indeed that is a 
{imitation and not rather a proof of his humanity. The Life 
told us how, in circumstances which would have made nine 
men out of ten hopeless invalids, he laboriously prepared and 
wrote his epoch-making works. These letters show how his 
chronic ill-health never impaired his natural joyousness and 
gaiety. He was, as his eldest son says, a delightful playmate 
to his children, and in later life he always treated them with 
entire trust and freedom. Mrs. Litchfield tells us how “ many 
atime, even during my father’s working hours, a sick child 
was tucked up on his sofa, to be quiet, and safe, and soothed 
by his presence.” The letters that he wrote to his boys at 
school are full of the same spirit of help and sympathy and 
sunny kindliness. Indeed, one can think of no other man of 
commanding genius besides Scott who was so entirely lovable 
and livable with. His greatest sorrow was the death of his 
little daughter Annie, a loss from which neither he nor his 
wife ever completely recovered. But they were singularly 
happy in the children who survived, the success of his sons 
gave him exquisite pleasure, and he lived to take pride and 
delight in his grandchildren. Of one of these, Erasmus, 
the son of Mr. Horace Darwin, born a few months 
before his grandfather’s death, who was killed in action 
on April 24th last, Mr. Bernard Darwin contributes a brief 
memoir. He refused a Staff appointment at home in con- 
nexion with munitions of war, for which his great busi- 
ness ability admirably fitted him, in order to go abroad with 
his regiment. Modest, strong, and gentle, he was, in his 
cousin’s words, “only one of many as to whom it may be said 
that they would have done much; but whatever he might have 
achieved, he never could have left a memory more lovable or 
more honourable.” With this tribute we may take leave of 
Mrs. Litchfield’s volumes. We cannot better describe their 
contents than by saying that they enlarge our circle of friends, 
so vividly and intimately do they introduce us to a number of 
delightful people who were either good or great or both 
together. 





THE CRIME AND ITS AUTHOR.* 

ENGLISH readers who are acquainted with the general litera- 
ture of the war may not find much that is new to them in this 
remarkable volume; it was not written for them. It is a 
valiant and very powerful attempt made by a German to pierce 
the black, solid walls of misrepresentation behind which his 
countrymen are sitting in the dark. It will do Great Britain 
notable service in neutral countries; it will be of incom- 
parably greater service to Germany if it can be placed in 
German hands. 

Why are we at war? asks the writer. Because the war 
party in Berlin would have it so, is his answer. For years the 
aristocratic military element which has always ruled Prussia 
has been planning a war of conquest, of domination. The 
Crown Prince’s picture is sold in Berlin with the inscription. 
“Only by the help of our good swords can we obtain our 
rightful place in the sun.” Bernhardi’s insistence on 
Germany's important mission to the world, “which we can 
only achieve as the Japanese achieved theirs, by the sword,” is 
only one of innumerable expressions of the same view. But 
has Germany, then, been sitting neglected and unconsidered 
in the shade all this time ? our writer inquires, He recalls the 
figures which register her unexampled progress in wealth and 
influence during her forty years of peace, the conquests “won 
not by the sword but by the energy, the intelligence, the 
resolution of her sons.” - The actual intention of the war party 
was “not to gain a place in the sun, but to set every one else 
in the shade; not freedom for all, but the subjection of all to 
German aims and ideals.” The steps by which the Emperor 





* “J’accuse!" Bya German. Lausanne: Verlag von Payot et Cie, [4fr.] 





and the Chancellor were gradually drawn into the plot 
that was to drench Europe in blood, “ first as victims, then as 
accomplices, then as its responsible leaders,” are traced. An 
assiduous, well-organized Press praised the son at the father’s 
expense, and played with diabolical cleverness on the most 
sensitive chords in the Imperial nature; on his vanity, his 
ambition, his wish to be popular, to stand first with his people, 
upon that belief in his divinely appointed mission which led him 
to take for his motto the phrase, Suprema lez regis voluntas. He 
appears to have struggled hard, and Bethmann Hollweg harder 
still, for three years; then they yielded. The raising of the 
peace strength of the Army in 1913 by one hundred and forty 
thousand men for no visible reason “sounded the fanfare 
of victory all along the line.” 

No modern Government, however, can enter upon a great 
struggle unless the nation is behind it, and no civilized people 
is ready at this time of day to engage light-heartedly in a 
war of conquest. It was necessary, therefore, to disguise the 
character of the enterprise. From the Giolitti revelations 
in the Italian Chamber last December we learn that a year 
before the murder of the Archduke, Austria had already the fixed 
intention of provoking a war with Serbia. She was well aware 
that in doing this she was risking a general conflagration, and 
was naturally anxious to secure the support of her allies. 
Italy declined to regard a campaign for the revision of the 
Treaty of Bucharest as a defensive war; Germany counselled 
peace, or at all events delay, and the crisis was averted. At 
that time Germany was not quite ready. The widening of the 
Kiel Canal was not completed, the supply of munitions was 
not entirely adequate, and the pretext was too dubious. Even 
the docile German public would not easily be persuaded that 
a frontier dispute between two Balkan States could justify a 
conflict which would engage Germany to her last company and 
her last gun. In 1913 the Fatherland celebrated the centenary 
of the War of Liberation, and the Press turned the memory 
of those great days to good account. A wave of patriotic 
emotion swept the country, “the whole nation was swayed by 
an impulse towards freedom, from what servitude no one 
knew. An intoxicating ecstasy, a feverish exaltation, seized 
alike upon high and low, rich and poor.” In the following 
year the assassination of the heir to the Austrian throne 
horrified Europe and lent an air of moral dignity to Austria’s 
determined aggression. By the summer of 1914 all was ready, 
and the cry of “The Fatherland is in danger!” rang out, 
“Germany enters on this war with a clear conscience,” said 
the Emperor on August 6th. “It is a question of defending 
our most sacred possessions, our Fatherland, our homes, from 
rathless foes. In full peace they have suddenly fallen upon 
us.... So then, to arms!” The manifesto addressed to 
neutrals, and signed by a hundred names well known in science 
and literature, declared that “not until mighty foes who had 
long lain in ambush on our frontier had invaded our land on 
three sides did the German people rise as one man.” We 
remember involuntarily that the best fairy-tales come from 
beyond the Rhine. 

But who were the ruthless foes so eager to attack their 
formidable neighbour ? Was Belgium secretly planning the 
annexation of the Rhineland? Did France want war? ‘No 
German is credulousenough to believe that. Then it was Russia? 
But the German Chancellor in his speech in the Reichstag 
(December 2nd, 1914) seems to acquit the Russians of all but 
a superficial guilt. “The responsibility for the war lies clear 
before us,” said he. “The external responsibility must be 
laid on the men in Russia who undertook and carried out the 
mobilization of the whole Russian Army. But the deeper 
responsibility rests with the Government of Great Britain,” 
whose records for the last ten years, the writer of this book 
declares, “reveal an unbroken chain of attempts to arrive 
at a political understanding with Germany, and on that 
basis to secure a limitation of armaments. The men who 
so ardently addressed themselves to the solution of thess 
problems are now held up to the German people as tha 
erafty instigators and promoters of the war.” He recounts 
the melancholy history of the Hague Conferences, the 
hopeful, unwearied efforts which never for a moment had 
a chance of success, which were invariably frustrated by 
Germany’s incompatible desires, her unwavering and contrary 
aims. ‘The British Government desired to secure the peace 
of Europe,” is his blunt summary; “the German Government 
desired to secure the neutrality of Great Britain that it might 
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shatter the peace of Europe at its convenience.” Germans 
were assured that their rulers had made every possible effort 
to avoid war; “the indisputable proofs of this are spread 
out before the world.” They are not spread out in the place 
where they are naturally looked for, in the German White and 
the Austrian Red Books. What Berlin actually said to 
Vienna during tose eventful days last July we shall perhaps 
never know. The Red Book has omissions which are more 
significant than the documents it presents. 

When all is said, we are still left wondering how a highly 
educated and intelligent people can be so deceived. The 
writer reminds us that since war was declared “the mental 
life of Germany has been under military supervision, no 
breath from other lands, no foreign idea that might disturb 
German unanimity, no information that might enlighten the 
people has been allowed to cross the frontier.” Foreign news- 
papers are freely admitted, but it is apparently taken for 
granted that nothing they say is true. If we add to this 
explanation the fact that, owing to the lack of political 
training, the German citizen is incredibly at the mercy 
of his rulers, it still seems inadequate. The truth is 
that, while we have long realized how thorough has been 
Germany's material provision for the war, we have not 
appreciated the psychological preparation which has been 
equally deliberate. For many years past Germans have 
been taught to envy, to despise, to mistrust, and to hate 
England. ‘This is why we are not, as we hopefully believed 
at first, at war with the German Government, but are facing 
the malignant hostility of the nation. The German who 
writes this volume notes sadly a change in the character of 
his countrymen. He speaks of them as being not only 
deluded but debased. ‘“ What has become,” he says, “ of 
the Germans who were once so full of enthusiasm for all 
noble deeds P A year ago we were commemorating our heroes 
of 1813,a people in arms who threw themselves on the foreign 
invader whether they were in uniform or not.” Now for the 
heroism of a little nation passionately defending her freedom 
and honour “we have no word of admiration, of pity, or even 
of comprehension. ... We view the Belgians in arms for their 
country as malefactors to be shot down like mad dogs. Why, 
Germans ask, did they not let us pass through ? The question 
is worthy of the new German spirit. Why did we rise 
against the Napoleonic occupation? Why did Leonidas hold 
the Thermopylae Pass?” 

As an illustration of “the indescribable moral confusion 
that has fallen on Germans,” the writer tells us that soon after 
the outbreak of war he was present at a cinematograph theatre 
in Berlin, in which a “ war drama” was given. It represented 
the patriotic rising of the Tirolese in 1809 against the French. 
The leader, Andreas Hofer, was not a General; he was an inn- 
keeper. He and his devoted followers, peasants and artisans, 
with their wives and daughters, were shown hiding behind 
hedges or rocks and shooting the Frenchmen down as best they 
could, amid the applause of the spectators. But in France or 
Belgium,—that is another matter. “ Against the French,—a 
people in arms. Against the Germans,—cunning criminals who 
well deserve the extreme penalty.” The impression made in 
neutral lands by this “spiritual perversity” is evidently not 
perceived by the Germans. They are not aware that “with 
Belgium as a tramp card in his hand, the enemy has 
defeated us morally even if the military advantage remained 
with us.” 

The book closes with some reflections on the probable out- 
come of the war. What shall peace bring? Through the 
bloodstained mist the writer discerns the approach of a new 
era which will bring a League of Free Nations (including a 
Germany released from the Prussian yoke) pledged to 
perpetual peace; an association held together, not by force, 
but by mutual confidence, by a sense of duty, the categorical 
imperative of the great German thinker. There must follow 
a gradual simultaneous decrease in armaments until only 
sufficient forces are left to ensure the safety of the League 
from those nations who may prefer to remain outside it. Three 
hundred years ago Henri IV. dreamed the same beautiful 
dream; his Minister Sully drew up a scheme for the federa- 
tion of Europe in which the Turk was to be in future the 
only enemy. Sully awoke to find Europe plunging into the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

We cannot guess what chance there is of this book finding 
the readers whom it desires and deserves. The evidence is 








detailed so plainly, the facts are marshalled in such close and 
terrible array, that it seems impossible for any German to 
read it and remain unaffected. 





THE BIG GAME OF THE ARCTIC SEAS* 


Wuen Mr. E. M. Scull writes of hunting in the Arctic he 
means what Americans call hunting and we call shooting 
He has told his story well, for a narrative about big-game 
shooting and adventure carries its own passport to the 
hearts of many readers so long as the author’s method is 
clear and practical. The last point is very important. Mere 
writing has to be extraordinarily well done to recommend itself 
if the author disdains to tell us plain details. The secret is to 
begin at the beginning, tell everything that the reader cannot 
fairly be assumed to know, and write auch a book that any 
sportsman would be able to use it as a handbook if he wanted 
to fit outa similar expedition. Mr. Scull has not failed in 
this respect. He describes the schooner in which he and his 
friends sailed, and is precise as to the food and kit, arms and 
ammunition. The big game which the sportsmen specially 
wished to shoot was the polar bear. But they did not leave 
walrus out of their reckoning, and, as the Pacific walrus is 
larger than the Atlantic walrus and has better tusks, they 
decided to aim for the waters north of Eastern Siberia. One 
disadvantage from the point of view of the sportsmen was 
that they were unable to charter a vessel for their exclusive 
purpose. The owner of the schooner joined the expedition to 
take cinematograph pictures, and also to pursue nondescript 
trading, which did not always lie in quite the same direction 
as bear and walrus. We do not know how the cinematograph 
business prospered, but some of the photographs taken by 
another member of the party which are reproduced in the 
book are excellent. The photograph of a bear rising out of 
the sea to look at the schooner is delightful. The schooner 
was three-masted, was of 116 tons, and had an auxiliary 
motor. As she drew only seven feet of water and had a flat 
bottom, she made much leeway. It seems that against a 
strong wind she could not make any headway even with the 
help of the motor. We are not surprised when we consider 
her build and look at the photographs of her high deckhouse, 
which must have held an enormous amount of wind. At least 
once the vessel was in much danger of being blown on toa 
lee shore; but we shall come to that presently. 

The author before joining the schooner crossed the White 
Pass to the head of the Yukon River, visited Dawson and 
the Klondike goldfields, and then reached the coast of Alaska 
by river. The once dreaded White Puss is now traversed by 
a railway on which travelling is comfortable. Mr. Scull saw 
a dory run some of the rapids in the Yukon :— 

“Dr. Sugden, an old-time river pilot, sent a dory by rail up to 
the head of Miles Canyon, and a large crowd walked out to the 
Rapids to see him come out of the gorge and go through the 
swift water. Merl la Voy set up a motion-picture camera. After 
a long wait the boat shot out of the canyon into the rapids. The 
pilot steered with an oar at the stern and kept bow down-stream, 
choosing the round back of water where the current ran swiftest 
and deepest. Though the angry wave-crests seemed from our 
point of view to be curling frequently into the open dory, the 
boat came through with very little water aboard. We ventured 
the opinion that a strong swimmer might go through the White 
Horse Rapids. ‘No one has ever succeeded,’ replied Dr, Sugden. 
‘Every time that a boat capsized, ora man fell out and lost hold 
of the craft, death followed. The current probably draws down- 
ward in places. I once saw a large spruce tree, about seventy 
feet long, come through. At one place it was whirled up on end, 
drawn down straight out of sight and cast out below the rapids, 
broken into three pieces.’” 

For shooting in Eastern Siberia it was necessary to obtain 
leave from a Russian Baron who administered the district. 
He was an elusive person, bat eventually leave was obtained. 
By bartering with the amiable natives—the Cbhukchi—the 
sportsmen added many useful articles to their equipment. 
But the expedition nearly came to an untimely end. The 
schooner was caught in a storm in the Behring Strait, and 
was driven helplessly to leeward. The strait is about fifty 
miles across, but in the middle are the Diomede Islands, 
against the sheer sides of which the sea in most places bursts 
furiously. The schooner drove past the islands in safety, but 
did not miss them by much. Fog added to the “ jumpiness” 
of the adventure, as it was impossible to say where the schooner 
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was. When the storm died away the vessel -was almost back 
at her starting-point ; but worse than that had happened, for 
her rudder had carried away. A long beam trailing over- 
board, like an oar over the stern of a small boat, was used as 
a jury rudder. When the ship was put about several 
members of the party used to lie out on the beam in order 
to give it a better grip of the water. A pretty implement 
indeed to depend upon in the difficult and stormy waters off 


Alaska! 

Fortunately at a harbour another rudder was bought by 
sheer good luck and was fitted. At last Siberian waters and 
ice were reached, and at the very beginning of the ice the 
party had the good fortune to sight their first bear. This 
avimal was killed by a shot from the ship; but later the bears 
were stalked across the ice after the sportsmen had approached 
as near as possible in the small rickety skin canoes which are 
used by the natives. Sometimes a bear takes a turn at the 
stalking :— 

“In spite of his great size and strength, for the polar bear is 
among the largest of his kind, he is not difficult to kill and usually 
takes to flight when wounded. When he sees a man on the ice, 
the bear will stalk him, frequently climbing hummocks to spy and 
sniff. He can thus generally be shot at close quarters. An 
unarmed man may frighten off a bear by loud cries or rapid move- 
ment of the arms, but if he runs the bear will pursue.” 


The tracking of bears is indeed hardly necessary, as the bear 
sees or ecents a camp long before the human beings in it are 
aware of his presence. Hunger or curiosity nearly always 
compels him to come near it. In’search of food bears swim 
long distances, and they leave the land many days’ journey 
behind when they are roaming on the ice :— 


“Cagni found a bear 120 miles from land and Nansen, during 
his long drift in the ‘Fram’ and his sledge journey, reported 
bears at great distances. Several were seen upwards of 100 
miles from the islands of New Siberia, one 150 miles north of 
Spitzbergen, one 200 miles north-west of Franz Josef Land, one 230 
miles north-west of Franz Josef Land and 210 miles north of 
Spitzbergen. A solitary wanderer was found 270 miles north of 
Cape Chelyuskin, the nearest land then known, but new islands 
were discovered in 1913 stretching northward from this point, 
which greatly reduce the actual distance of that bear from his 
home on solid ground. Nansen also saw fresh fox tracks 200 
miles north-west of Franz Josef Land. A male and female, 
sometimes accompanied by one or two large cubs, make extended 
excursions together, but larger bands are not often seen. Their 
principal food is seal and young walrus and it is thought that they 
also consume large quantities of seaweed, grass and lichens.” 


Mr. Scull studied the walruses besides shooting some, and 
gives a good description of a walrus rookery :—~ 


“But our chief attention was centred on the large gathering of 
animals crowded upon the ice pan to windward of us. They were 
at least forty in number, for we counted that many that we could 
see, and were packed together to the very edge of the ice. Many, 
lucky enough to have arrived early and secured places in the 
middle of the floe, were forced to sit up by the pushing of later 
comers, and expressed their discontent by frequent grunts and 
ill-natured tusk jabs at their neighbours. Some hung to the edge 
of the dry ice by their fore-flippers, their bodies resting on the 
under-water shelf, awaiting a psa to force a way up on a newly 
vacated spot. Some bodies lay over the others, and when one, 
annoyed at being too insistently squeezed or lain upon, sat up and 
brandished his formidable teeth in the air, several more generally 
were inconvenienced enough to rear up too and argue out the point 
with him by voice and ivory. Their squabbles lasted only a 
minute, began with a couple of sharp pecks at the flank or shoulder 
of the offending animal, cau a sudden shift out of the way or 
a few clashes of tusks, and ended by both creatures falling back to 
sleep with a long sigh of resignation at the petty bothers in 
having to live with them, Larger tuskers seemed to be the tyrants 
of the rookery and the others often imitated their example; in a 
small herd they even prepared to lie down again after a bullet 
had brained the leader and laid him motionless on the stow. 
Around the edges of the pan walrus were ‘ milling’ all the time, 
rising to blow and sinking at once; some rose high out of water 
looking fora vantage ground on the ice. In their persistence they 
frequently went round the herd several times before giving it up 
to join the other disappointed fellows at a little distance. No 
attempt to picture the walrus herd would be faithful did it not 
attempt to show the uncanny impression which such a sky-line 
made upon the eye. Out of a tangled darkness of bodies, pro- 
jected here and there a vast bulk tapering toa relatively small 
head which, stretched upward in the same line, waved its two 
teeth aloft for a moment and then fell back again into the 
mass,” 


Apparently bears have a very wholesome respect for full- 
grown walruses, and generally leave them alone. 

After a narrow escape of being frozen in by the rapidly 
accumulating ice at the end of their cruise, the party returned 
in safety to Alaska. In the Kenai Peninsula, which lies 





south of the famous Mount McKinley, the author shot some 
moose and wild sheep on his way home. We cannot say more 
of this part of the book than that it also is clear and practical. 
On the whole, the author writes with a critical and detached 
air of his companions and of their squabbles. One is driven 
to reflect how intimately success in Arctic and Antarctic 
exploration depends upon the careful choosing of the party 
and upon complete unity of purpose. 





SOME WAR BOOKS.* 


Many of the best class of readers will sympathize with Mr. 
Arnold J. Toynbee when they learn that he attributes the 
inception of his extremely interesting book on Nationality 
and the War to“an ingrained habit of gazing at maps.” 
Authorities as dissimilar as the late Lord Salisbury and 
Robert Louis Stevenson have equally confessed the fascina- 
tion which a good atlas bad for them. Mr. Toynbee has 
studied his maps to some purpose, for he reads them in the 
light of a competent knowledge of history and a careful study 
of recent diplomacy—a task in which he acknowledges 
much assistance from his brother-in-law, Professor Gilbert 
Murray, as well as Messrs. A. D. Lindsay, H. W. C. Davis, 
and R. W. Chapman, all of whom have read his proofs and 
contributed valuable suggestions. Perhaps it is still rather 
premature to adumbrate schemes for the reconstruction of 
Europe, now cast into the melting-pot of theGreat War. But 
we have all been doing it more or less in foro conscientiae, and 
Mr. Toynbee is only bolder than the majority of us in venturing 
to submit his ideas to the light of common day. He deals 
with what may happen in the light of the problems presented 
by that blessed word “Nationality,” after peace has-been 
signed by the Allies in Berlin. Evenif we sometimes disagree 
with him, we shall readily admit that his book is extremely 
interesting to read, and is marked by clearness of thought and 
solidity of construction. Not the least valuable of its features 
is to be found in the numerous excellent maps with whieh it 
is illustrated. 

Dr. Sanday’s thoughtful and dignified essay on The Meaning 
of the War* is marked by all the high qualities which his 
deservedly great reputation leads one to expect. In this 
booklet he states first the British and then the German 
case, with a laudable, and on the whole successful, attempt at 
impartiality. These statements of such conflicting ainis and 
ideals are followed by “an attempt at synthesis,” in which 
Dr. Sanday leads up to a forecast of a possible reconciliation 
between us and Germany. He points out that the war onght 
not to have happened, but that in the circumstances (not 
created by us) it was practically impossible to avoid it; that 
the present German conception of Great Britain is not the 
real Britain, though Germany is not wholly without excuse for 
forming it; and that our conception of Germany should be 
that of “a noble nation gone wrong.” He udds that, after 
Belgium has been restored to freedom and the otber immediate 
problems of the war have been settled by the success of the 
Allies, Germany will still have to settle with her own con- 
science (1) her treatment of Belgium; (2) her doctrine of 
severity and terrorism; (3) her whole doctrine of force as the 
basis of international relations. “As to the past, to under- 
stand is to pardon; and Germany too will one day under- 
stand.” We cannot refrain from quoting the fine passage in 
which the Lady Margaret Professor testifies to the fact that 
we went into this war without animosity :— 

“T never was so proud—I never thought to be so proud—of my 
own nation as I was in the firat week of the war. Everything 
about it seemed to me noble. Its statesmen were noble; 
its Parliament was noble; its fighting services were noble; 
its Press was noble; its people were noble. It should not be 
forgotten that the conditions under which the national decision 
had to be made were of extreme difficulty. It had to be made in 


hours rather than days; and the issues were tremendous. Bat 
it decided right; and it decided right temperately and without 





* (1) Nationality and the War. By Arnold J, Toynbee. London: J. M. 
Dent and Sons. [7s. 6d. net.)——(2) The Meaningof the Wer. By W. Sanday, 
Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, | 1s. 64. net.) ——(3) The Unmakwg of Europe. 
By P. W. Wilson. Loudon: Nisbet and Co, [98s, 6d. net.)—(4) The War 
and Our Financial Fabric, By W. W. Wall. London: Chapman and Hall, 
fSe. net.|——(5) My Experiences as a German Prisoner. i L. J. Austin. 
London: Andrew Melrose. [2s. per tt Diaising with King Albert, By 
Capitaine Gabriel de Libert de Flemalle. ndon: Hodder and Stoughton. 
[6s | ——(7) In the Bnemy's Country. By Mary Houghton. ndon : tto 
and Windus. [5s. net,|——(8) The British Soldier. By the Rev. E. J. Hardy. 
London: T. Pisher Unwin. | 3s. 6d, net. (9) The Young Officer's Guide to 
Knowledge. By the Senior Major. Third Edition, London; Harrisom and 
Sons, [ls, net.) 
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passion, There was one significant incident which marked the 
temper in which it decided. I do not know how often I saw 

uoted in the course of that week the great words of Abraham 

incoln: ‘ With malice toward none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right—let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in.’ It was really the motto 
which every one had in his mind. The war was a stern 
necessity—not to be avoided, but to be waged calmly and with- 


out hate.” 

Under the sadly appropriate title of The Unmaking of 
Europe® Mr. P. W. Wilson—a publicist whose initials are 
very familiar to confirmed readers of the Daily News—has 
narrated the incidents of the first five months of the war, 
from the end of July to the Christmas of 1914. His chief 
aim, he tells us, is to suggest a provisional answer to the 
question : “ How does all this sacrifice of blood and treasure 
affect the life of nations, their finances, their ideals, their 
religion, their institutions ?” Mr. Wilson is a devotee of the 
short crisp sentence, and his book is extremely readable—not 
the less so because it avoids superlatives and purple patches 
with remarkable self-control. We are sure that it will find a 
large audience, and that most of its readers will look forward 
to the second volume, in which the author—we fear with too 
sanguine an optimism—hopes to be able to complete his 
narrative. 

Mr. W. W. Wall, who is a member of the Royal Statistical 
Society, and has previously written on British railway finance, 
attempts in his new volume‘ to collect “ some of the lessons to 
be learnt from the experiences of the greatest of financial 
crises.” He assumes no knowledge of financial problems on 
the part of his readers, and devotes perhaps too much space to 
the discussion of the elementary propositions. His conclusion 
is that free lending on the part of banks is more important 
than the maintenance of a high gold reserve, and that public 
confidence is the greatest of financial assets. This confidence 
he considers to have been restored by the wise action of 
the people and the Government of Great Britain, and he 
is therefore a convinced optimist as to the financial 
future. 

Mr. L. J. Austin, F.R.C.S., was a member of the first 
Belgian unit of the British Red Cross Society which left for 
the Continent on August 16th. He was taken prisoner by the 
Germans three days later, and was kept in close confinement 
until the middle of January. My Experiences as a German 
Prisoner® is a plain unvarnished record of his life in the 
detention camps at Torgau, Magdeburg, and Burg, which 
will be read with especial interest by those who have friends 
or relatives in one or other of these camps. On the whole, 
Mr. Austin was not deliberately ill-treated, though of course 
his imprisonment, once the German authorities had convinced 
themselves that he was not a spy, was in direct defiance of the 
Geneva Convention. It is interesting to note that the com- 
mandant at Torgau suggested the ingenious scheme by means 
of which many officers who had been reported as missing first 
succeeded in conveying the news of their safety to friends at 
home. This was by contributing a pound or so apiece to 
the German Red Cross funds; each officer gave a cheque 
which the Germans thought it worth while to cash, and the 
bankers were thus able to notify his relatives that he was 
alive. 

The remaining books on our list must be briefly mentioned. 
Fighting with King Albvert® is a stirring narrative of the heroic 
deeds of the Belgian Army, written by an ex-officer who was 
debarred by physical infirmities from taking part in the 
exploits which he chronicles. In the Enemy’s Country’ is an 
amusing account of the adventures of an English couple, 
resident in Italy, who were on a motor tour in Austria and 
Germany when the war broke out; it is pleasantly written and 
full of agreeable human touches, though it contains little 
but the rumours and alarums of a still distantcampaign. The 
account of the German fairy-tales about civil war in Ireland, 
risings in Egypt and India, the defeat of the British Navy, 
the destruction of London by Zeppelins, and so forth, is 
curious reading. Mr, Hardy’s compilation of anecdotes, in 
the vein of his famous work How to be Happy though Married, 
sets forth The British Soldier’ in his double réle as hero and 
humorist; it is full of entertainment. The Young Officer's 
Guide to Knowledge® is a highly technical jest-book, which 
will not appeal to the New Army so strongly as, being 
in its third edition, it seems to have appealed to the 
Regulars. 





SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-BOOKS.—II* 
LitEeRARY studies and literary “ Histories” abound in these 
days, and that is much to the good. The function of such 
books is aperitif : they are the guides which set an inexperienced 
reader on his road, and that is a very valuable work. But 
the value of the guide who goes with the reader all the way is 
more open to question, when at least he can only use the un- 
sympathetic medium of a printed commentary. There are 
now perhaps half-a-dozen well-known school editions of each 
of the great Shakespeare plays, and if one collate the notes of 
two or three of them it is quite astonishing to see how much 
superfluous matter they all contain. Most teachers, too, above 
the level of the “hack” find that what they care to say to a 
form and what it profits the form to hear is seldom what any 
“notes” or “introduction” have supplied. When techni- 
calities are not in question comment is merely deadening if it 
is not spontaneous. This has been realized by Mr. Mais 
of Sherborne, who is responsible for an original little edition 
of Shakespeare in single volumes.' There is an _ intro- 
duction to each play and a general introdaction repro- 
duced with each, and there are a very few notes which aim at 
giving only what is indispensable in the way of criticism 
and information. The introductions are written in a racy 
style, which young readers may judge rather presump.~ 
tuously familiar; but they are well written, and they can 
hardly fail to be stimulating to readers of all ages. The notes 
occasionally say what is disputable or superfluous, and occa- 
sionally they fail to say what is much required, but on the 
whole they fulfil their purpose, and leave the teacher un- 
trammelled and the mind unburdened. There are pictures, 
some rather fine, by Mr. Byam Shaw, and the books are well 
and pleasingly produced. For use in form by a teacher with 
ideas of his own they could hardly be bettered. 

Of texts on the usual model there is no lack in these days. 
There are two recent editions of The Faerie Queene, Book V., 
both good and both inclining to brevity in annotation, one by 
the Head-Master of the King’s School, Ely,? and the other 
by the versatile Mr. Winbolt, of Christ’s Hospital.* There is 
a Nonné Prestes Tale with a long introduction upon Chaucer's 
works generally that comes from Cambridge,‘ in company 
with a convenient selection from Gray ;* there is a serviceable 
Childe Harold from the same press,° two cantos thereof in 
Messrs. Blackie’s inexpensive “ English Classics,”7 and two 
more in an edition of Messrs. Macmillan’s.* There is, again in 
Blackie’s “‘ English Classics,” a well-edited Macaulay's Lays,’ 
and from the same publishers there comes a much-needed 
Edward II,” containing some well-digested criticism of 
Marlowe. Messrs. Macmillan have added some volumes to 
their admirable series of briefly annotated texts called“ English 
Literature for Secondary Schools,” including a most attractive 
selection from British Orators," and Messrs. George Gill 
and Sons publish what is called the “ Oxford and Cambridge 
Edition” of The Lord of the Isles.* It has brief notes in the 
margin, and a large paragraphed introduction, being designed 
less to fill an educational gap than to defeat the examiners of 
the University “Locals.” These books have all introductions 
and notes on something like the usual plan, but there isa great 





* (1) The Tempest ; King Henry IV., Part II.; The Merchant of Venice; 
King Henry IV., Part I.; Coriolanus; Hamlet ; Macbeth; Twelfth wine, King 
Lear. By S. P. B. Mais. Illustrated by Byam Shaw. London: G. Bell and 
Sons. [ls. net each.]——(2) ny Faerie Queene, Book V. By E. H. 
Blakeney. London: Blackie and Son, [1ls, 6d. net.]——(3) Spenser's Faerie 
Queene, . a 8. E. Winbolt. London: G. Bell and Sons. [ls. 6d. net. ] 
——(4) Chaucer: The Nonné Prestes Tale. By Lilian Winstanley. Cambridge: 
at the University Press, Pi— Gray’s English Poems. By R. F. 
Clarke. Same publishers. (2s.|——(6) Byron’s Childe Harold. By A. Hamilton 
Thompson, F.S.A. Same publishers. (2s. 64.]——(7) Byron’s Childe Harold 
Cantos III, and IV, By John Downie, London: Blackie and Son. }— 
(8) Byron’s Childe Harold, Cantos I. and II, By the Rev. J. C. Scrimgeour. 
London: Macmillan and Co. (2s. 6d.]——(9) , et. Lays. With <— 
duction and Notes. London: Blackie and Son. [10d.]——(10) Marlowe's 
Edward II, By J. W. Holme and T, S, Sterling. Same publishers. [2s,]—— 
(11) British Orators, edited by J. H. Fowler; Abbot Samson, edited by Cavenah ; 
The Isle of Gramarie, Part I. and Part II., edited by E. P. Roberts. 1 
Literature for Secondary Schools.” London: Macmillan and Co. [ls, per 
vol.]——(12) The Lord of the Isles. By Sir W. Scott. Introduction, &c., by 
the Rev. F. Marshall. London: George Gill and Sons. [1s. 6d.]——(13) Long- 

ellow ; Keary * Heroes of Asgard; Sir John Mandeville; Selections from Pope ; 
lgrim’s Progress ; Hawthorne's Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales; Selections 
Srom Gray and Cowper's Poems; Plutarch’s Lives ; Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, Chaps, i.-iit. By 8S. E. Winbolt. “Bell's English Texts.”’ 
London: G, Bell and Sons. Ng r vol.]——(14) Companions of Columbus, by 
Washington Irving; The English Mail Coach, by De Quincey ; Scenes from the 
Travels of Humphrey Clinker. By Smollett. London: Blackieand Son. [10d. 
per vol. |——(15) The Heroes. By Charles Kingsley. Cambridge: at the Uni- 
versity Press. [ls.]——(16) Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. [10d.]——(17) Longfellow’s Poems; Old Christmas, by 
Washington Irving; Early Life of Thomas de Quincey. ‘‘ English Literature 
for Schools,”’ edited by Arthur Burrell. London: J. M. Dent and Sons, 
(6d. per vol.]——(18) Poetry for Boys. Selected by S. Maxwell, LL.B., 
F.R.A.S, London: Mills and Boon. [1s, 64.]——(19) The Grey Friar Book of 
English Verse. Selected by Guy Kendall, London: Longmans and Co. (2s.] 
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abundance of “ plain texts ” also, or texts with a short introduc- 
tion only. Messrs. Bell have added many volumes to their 
wonderful sixpenny series," and there are some new appear- 
ances in Messrs. Blackie’s well-bound “Library of English 
Prose,” which is priced modestly at tenpence.* From 
Cambridge there comes a reprint of Kingsley’s Heroes 
(without introduction), and in the businesslike series of 
“Qxford Plain Texts” there is now a Hiawatha,” prefaced 
by some rather good critical remarks. Longfellow appears, 
too, in Messrs. Dent’s sixpenny “English Literature for 
Schools” ""—a series of slim volumes with short introduc- 
tions—together with De Quincey and Washington Irving. 
Rather a different type of book, though again an old one, is 
represented by an anthology of English poetry for lower 
forms, published by Messrs. Mills and Boon.” All the heroic 
favourites of our youth are included, as well as some greater 
and some slighter things: Browning’s Pippa rubs shoulders 
with Shakespeare’s King Henry V., and “ Much have I travelled 
in the realms of gold” with “‘ Will you walk a little faster?’ 
said a whiting to a snail.” It is an attractive collection, well 
produced, and in some ways original. 

A book of rather wider compass and more elaborate arrange- 
ment has been issued by Mr. Kendall, of Charterhouse.” It is 
divided into three grades to suit roughly three groups of 
Charterhouse forms, and it contains a very large variety of 
English poems of every age and every type, which it will be 
convenient to have all together in such a manageable form. The 
book is meant primarily for “ repetition,” and some much-loved 
passages have been omitted from it in order not “to accustom 
boys’ ears to bad rhythm.” This is probably wise enough 
(though one must regret “Ingoldsby” and Macaulay), and 
certainly such rejections have produced no shortage of fine 
material. “The Ancient Mariner” is there entire, and the 
best of Blake is there, happily freed from company with the 
worst, and if a boy has learnt any considerable part of the book 
in his course up the school he will probably have got more true 
education from it than from any other half-dozen of his school- 
books put together. For there is a wealth of beautiful poetry 
in this small volume, and it is astonishing how much that is 
fine is also simple enough for the earlier of its graded divisions. 
It is a book that it is a real pleasure to pick up and glance 
throungh—for one of the charms of the English books now 
provided for schoolmasters and schoolboys is that they are so 
very convenient for ordinary people, who are neither the one 
nor the other. 





RATIONAL RECRUITING.* 
Mr. Coutson KERNAHAN, whose delicate and ingenious 
fantasies have beguiled so many pleasant hours for us in the 
remote past of “ before the war,” has turned his remarkable 
psychological insight into character to a most useful purpose 
in these last strenuous months. When the war broke out he 
was out of the Territorial Force under the age-limit. He at 
once sent in his name again as willing to serve, and was 
appointed as Honorary Recruiting Officer for the Rye 
Division of Sussex. At first, he tells us, he was naturally 
disappointed by being thus put aside from what seemed the 
direct path of helpfulness. “The unheroic and humiliating 
task of persuading younger men to a duty and to dangers 
which one’s own more advanced age prevented one from 
sharing, was not, and is not, congenial, but it seemed to be 
the duty which lay nearest.” From the very interesting, 
thongh simple and modest, account of his work which Mr. 
Kernahan has now published under the title of The Ezxperi- 
ences of a Recruiting Officer, it is easy to judge that his labours 
in this sphere of operations have been a hundredfold more 
effectual than anything which he would have been likely to do 
in the actual firing line. He did not come tothe task of beating up 
recruits without a considerable equipment of useful knowledge, 
since he has long been known as one of the most sensible and 
eloquent supporters in the Press of the late Lord Roberts's 
campaign in favour of national training for military service— 
a campaign which, if it had met with the success which it 
deserved, would in all human probability have preserved us 
from the terrible and vital struggle in which the whole nation 
is now engaged. As an appendix to his book Mr. Kernahan 
reprints an article, originally entitled “Why I Support Lord 
Roberts,” but now called “Christ and the Sword,” which he 


“4 The ‘Baperiences of a Recruiting Officer. By Coulson Kernahan, London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. (1s. net. ] as 4 





published in the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine five months 
before the outbreak of the war. In the foreword to this 
reprint he reminds us usefully that the main issue raised by 
Lord Roberts still exists and must be reaffirmed :— 

“ Otherwise—in the bewildering happenings of the war and in 

the breathless interest with which, at its end, the shifting of 
frontiers, and the striking of great balances, will be watched— 
there is the danger, if only from reaction, that we slackly fall 
back into our previous national inertia and national apathy; and 
that the little puddles of party politics (dirty puddles for the 
most part) once again matter more to us than to hold, sacred and 
inviolate, this great Empire, and these world-trusts, which God 
has eeen well to commit to Britain’s charge.” 
We strongly commend to all our readers Mr. Kernahan’s 
fascinating account of the way in which he has employed his 
keen sense of the national needs and his admirable knowledge 
of human nature to the high and honourable task of 
feeding the firing lines in Flanders. He touches with his well- 
known literary skill on the various pitfalls which beset the 
path of the novice in recruiting. The chapter headed 
“Some Recruiting ‘ Don’ts’” provides, by a process of elimina- 
tion, most helpful instruction for those who are trying to “ do 
their bit” in an amateurish way by stimulating the enthusiasm 
of the young and fit unmarried men of the numerous rural 
districts which—like the exquisitely peaceful Shropshire 
garden in which this article is being written—seem to be still 
untouched by wars and rumours of wars. Other chapters of 
Mr. Kernahan’s book give striking silhouettes of the men 
who are now sacrificing—as it seems toa superficial glance— 
every prospect in life for the sake of England’s need, and of 
the still nobler women who are not only permitting but 
encouraging their breadwinners to take due part in the war. 
We must not end without mentioning that Mr. Kernahan 
adds to his book a chapter in which Mr. Douglas Sladen 
describes the success of his crusade to obtain military bands 
for stimulating interest in recruiting. 





TWO BOOKS ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.*® 


“Auteegp Rospery with Vioitencs.—While riding his bicycle 
between two and three o’clock yesterday morning along the un- 
frequented locality of the Pimlico Road, a young man of foreign 
extraction, named Josephs Movinsky, perceived the body of an 
individual stretched apparently motionless in the gutter. He 
alighted from his machine and discovered that the victim of 
the occurrence had been assaulted by some criminals, who, after 
relieving him of his watch and all his available cash, had made off 
undetected. The unfortunate victim, who appears to be well 
connected, has yet to be identified. He lies at present at the 
te 


Three Stars Hotel ina critical condition, whither his compassiona’ 
rescuer escorted him ina cab. Hopes are entertained of his ulti- 
mate recovery. The police are on the alert.” 

This is only one of the horrible guises in which Mr. Warner 
retells, asa warning to the Harrow boys for whom his delightful 
book is written, the story of the man who “ went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho.” It is full of the concrete examples in 
which the minds of the young delight :— 

“* Plumping himself down in his capacious arm-chair beside a 

cosy fire he lighted a fragrant cigar.’ ... No man plumps him- 
self down in an arm-chair which is two sizes too small for him... 
and if cigars are not ‘fragrant’ we buy another kind.” 
His advice to the boy who is faced by the necessity of writing 
a school essay on Reptiles or on Charity is admirably practical. 
He advises the making of skeletons, and has several excellent 
devices, which he characterizes as “ Mental Tin-Openers.” At 
the end of the book he deals with more general questions— 
originality, colour, and so forth, This is more difficult 
ground, and, alas! Mr. Warner has nothing new to tell us of 
the mysteries of aesthetics. However, his book is for boys, 
and they would far rather hear about tin-openers. 

Mr. Vizetelly’s Essentials of English Speech and Ihterature 
is an American book of no particular distinction. The 
author’s mind is of the type which cheerfully selects “a 
hundred best books,” sighs for an Academy of Literature 
which should be “authoritative,” and deprecates slang. He 
gives one amusing example of current Americanisms :— 

“Tho other night in Western Philadelphia a little girl surprised 
her mother by saying ‘I’m not stuck on this bread.’ ‘Margie,’ 
said her mother reprovingly, ‘you want to cut that slang out.’ 
‘That’s a peach of a way of correcting the child,’ remarked tho 





*(1) On the Writing of English. By Townsend Warner, M.A. London: 
Blackie and Son. >. 6d. net.}—— (2) Essentials of English Speech and Litera- 
ture. By F. H, Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D, London: Funk and Wagnalls, 
[6s. net. | 
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father. ‘I know,’ replied the mother, ‘but I just wanted to put 
her wise.’” 

“And with this hunch we close”—to use a phrase froma 
masterly example of advertising dialect which adorns a recent 
advertisement of “ Prince Albert Tobacco.” 





LITTLE HOUSEHOLD BOOKS.* 

In what tidy houses we should pass our well-ordered lives if 
we were all willing to buy experience in a shilling handbook. 
The teachers are there with attractive little volumes in which 
the household arts are expounded with so tactful a touch that, 
while the ignorant need feel no shame at learning things 
which a rougher instructor would expect ordinary common- 
sense to tell them, the indolent will find themselves gently 
guided into the way of industry by a painless process of 
steady application. Meanwhile there remain the people to 
whom mental effort is far more disagreeable than bodily toil, 
and to whom the golden rule of “thinking out your work,” 
even with the help of a book of clear directions, seems as 
beset with horrid obstacles as are the printed rules of a new 
“table game.” “The duties of a housewife,” says the writer of 
Home-Making, “ are to be intelligent, kindly, and an all-round 
good manager... always ready to learn.” Much of the 
book seems intended for an artisan’s wife living on an income 
of thirty shillings a week, but there are also directions for 
doing work which are more applicable to a larger budget, 
such, for instance, as the washing of silver-backed brushes 
and the care ofa piano. The reader can, of course, use his own 
discrimination, but the advice offered is useful in either case. 
The pages on the management of a baby are likely to be of 
real help to a young mother, but we would point out that the 
baby’s mouth must be cleaned with boiled boracic water, and 
not with the bath water (however clean), as the writer seems 
to imply. It is a pity that the interesting budgets were not 
brought actually up to date, as they would then have been of 
even greater use. We should very much like to know whether 
the food in the daily menus which we are given was 
actually eaten by a working man and his family. It seems 
to us unlikely that the butcher’s meat, on which 4s. 7d. was 
spent, would have included one and a half pounds of breast 
of mutton and a sheep’s head, for they both need time and 
skill in the cooking, and the soup which is their by-product 
would not be willingly eaten by healthy people of this class; 
it is “slop” which even invalids only eat under protest. 
Bacon would probably be a welcome substitute for these items. 
The ordinary work of cleaning and washing, common to all 
houses, is here described with practical good sense. 

The Little Girl’s Sewing Book gives pleasant instruction in 
needlework within the reach of a child. The things to be 
made are small, and can be (quickly finished before the young 
workwoman wearies of her task. The doll’s clothes will form 
an introduction to the cutting out of the larger garments 
which our children are all eager to make for the war victims. 
The directions are given in a lively, “chatty” style, and this 
little book will no doubt be popular as well as useful. It is 
full of black-and-white pictures and diagrams. 

We will here take the opportunity of calling our readers’ 
attention to a new edition of The Gardener and the Cook, by 
Mrs. Yates, published by Messrs. Constable and Co. at 1s. net. 
In it we can find both pleasure and profit as we learn to what 
good account their mistress turned both these important 
functionaries and the products of their respective domains. 





FICTION. 





THE PRETENDER.t 
Tuis is not a story of the 15 or the "45. The bizarre wrapper 
as well as the sub-title make that sufficiently clear. The 
pretending in which the hero of Mr. Service’s new novel 
indulges is that common to all children, and, according to 
Miss Jane Harrison, it is characteristic of youth. But in 
the case of James Horace Madden it was temperamental and 
ineradicable. He was always under the spell of his histrionic 
imagination, and, to make matters worse, he had been for a 
while on the stage. When we first make his acquaintance as 





° @ Home-Making: a Book of Practical Houschold Hints. 
London: C, Arthur Pearson. [1s. net.]——(2) The Little Girl’s Sewing Book, 
ae 4 b: oe Seen. ye Religious ce: ew. (is. net, } 
re r: @ Story o tin rter, bert W. Service, 
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“the happiest young man in Manhattan” at the age of 
twenty-six, he was already at the close of the sixth period of 
his life, each inspired by a dramatic conception of himself. 
In a moment of autobiographical retrospect he sketches these 
divisions as follows :— 

“ Chapter I.—Boyhood. Violently imaginative period.—Devour- 
ing ambition to become pirate chief.—Organised the ‘Band of 
Blood.’— Antipathy to study.— Favourite literature: Jack 
Harkaway. 

Chapter II.—Youth. Violently athletic period.—Devouring 
ambition to become great first baseman.—Organised the Angoras. 
—Continued antipathy to study.—Favourite literature: The sport- 


ing rags. 

Chapter III.—Cubhood. Violently red blood period.—Devouring 
ambition to become champion broncho buster.— Went to Wyoming 
and became the most cowboyish cowboy in seven counties,— 
Favourite literature: The yellow rags. 

Chapter IV.—Unde uate days. Violently intellectual 
period.—Devouring ambition to become literary mandarin.—Gave 
up games and became a bookworm.—Commenced to write, but 
disdained anything less than an epic.—Favourite literature: The 
French decadents. 

Chapter V.—Adolescence. Violently histrionic period.—Devour- 
ing ambition to become a second Mansfield—Joined the Cruel 
Chicago Company as general utility—Chief literature: the 
theatrical . 

Chapter VI.—Manhood. At the age of twenty-one wrote The 

Haunted Tazi-Cab, and scored immediate success.—Devouring 
ambition to write the Great American Novel.—Published nine 
more books in next five years, and managed to hold my own.” 
But though consciously dramatic, Mr. Madden was also con- 
scious of his limitations. Although he had achieved fame 
and was making a handsome income, he knew that he was 
simply repeating himself and trading on his initial success, 
He overhears two of his friends, a precious poet and an 
atrabilious critic, discussing his books at the club. The poet 
calls him “the Indiana idol, the Boy Bestseller-monger.” He 
is “a perfect bounder as regards Art. But he knows how to 
truckle to the mob.” And the critic more subtly attributes his 
success to the fact that “he is the public, the apotheosis of the 
vulgar intelligence.” Hence his sudden resolve—inspired, as 
usual, by his histrionic imagination—to sink his individuality, 
disappear, and achieve success on his own merits. Hences 
steerage passage to Europe, drudgery in London, a precipitate 
marriage to a French girl, anda long struggle in the Latin 
Quarter. In the end, after his MSS. have come boomeranging 
back with great regularity, the tide turns and liberal fees 
come rolling in. All this time, be it noted, he has discarded 
the pen-name under which he achieved his repute as a “ best- 
seller” and assumed a new alias. Also we are given to under- 
stand that he has become infected with the artistic spirit of 
his environment. But with the best of intentions he was 
unable to escape success. He was “doomed to popular 
applause ” :— 

“ Yes, I had succeeded—no, I mean I had failed : failed by those 
later lights that Paris had kindled within me. Here, amid art 
that is eternal, art that means sacrifice, surrender, renunciation, 
I had learned to despise that work which merely serves the 
caprice of an hour. had come to crave form, to strive for 
style. Yet what can one do? My efforts for art’s sake were 
stilted and artificial; it was only when I had a story to tell that I 
became entirely pleasing. Well, let me take my own measure. 
I would always be a bagman of letters. In that great division of 
scribes into sheep and goats I would never be other than a bleating 
and incorrigible goat.” 

The story of this adventure is told with great gusto 
and abundant humour. The flaw, from a meral point 
of view, is that in obstinately carrying out his scheme 
he does so not only at the cost of his own comfort, but at the 
expense of his devoted wife, and comes very near losing her 
in the process, though at any moment in the game be could 
have saved the situation by revealing his identity to his 
literary patrons. So that while we are attracted by his 
exuberant and engaging personality, we are, at times, repelled 
by his self-centred egotism. The heroic qualities are monopo- 
lized by the wife, who is a miracle of thrift, industry, and 
uncomplaining devotion. Thus, for all its extravagance and 
high spirits, the story is a real tribute to French womanhood, 
as it is also an act of unqualified homage to the immortal 
charm of Paris, and a brilliant picture of latter-day and ante- 
bellum Parisian Bohemia, emphasizing its joyous camaraderie, 
while not overlooking its sinister and even horrible aspects. 
The Pretender is, in fine, a gay, high-spirited, audacious book, 
with moments of frank indecorum inevitable in any attempt 
to paint the life of the Latin Quarter, and one or two episodes 
which we would have wished away; but no grown person 
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could take mischief from its pages. Here at least isa novelist 
who construes his functions in the spirit recommended by a 
writer in the Contemporary Review, and bas no desire to 
exchange the réle of an entertainer for that of a war critic. 





The Jealous Goddess. By Madge Mears. (John Lane. 6s.) 
—This novel seems to be Miss Mears’s first contribution to 
fiction; we rather hope it is, for good and bad are so mingled 
in it that it would be pleasant to attribute to inexperience the 
faults which are marring admirable work. They are, for the 
most part, difficult to analyse, just trivial faults of stage- 
management, which impart a vexatious sense of restlessness 
to the book. Three successive chapters, for example, begin 
with direct mention of the journal known as the “ Utter 
Limit,” and the balance of the latter part is sadly conven- 
tional. Our only serious quarrel with the writer concerns the 
personality of the heroine. Nora was an art student, who 
charmed poor Tommy by her healthy and simple views, her 
sexless friendships, her willingness to marry without fuss or 
delay. Well and good; but we are asked to believe that, when 
the baby came, she was as unsympathetic and self-conscious, 
as untouched by primitive happiness, as the most degenerate 
young modern. A great deal of inconsistency may doubtless 
be defended, but inconsistency of fundamental characteristics 
looks dangerously like faulty characterization. We have no 
wish, however, to discourage Miss Mears, for she has a quick, 
vivid mind and a genuine sense of humour; much of the book 
is delightful, and all is full of hope for future work. 

Summer Friendships. By Dorothy Muir. Illustrated by 
Photographs by Ward Muir. (Grant Richards. 6s.)—There 
was Jim McClure, who consulted the Contour Road Book and 
saw to all the practical arrangements, and Betty his wife, 
lovable, irresponsible Betty ; there were Jeannette, thrilled by 
her first sight of Edinburgh and the Highlands, and her 
obstreperous schoolboy brother. Then Patrick Kennedy, 
middle-aged and literary, joined the party, and that nice 
young brother of Betty’s, Kenneth Ogilvie. That was all, 
unless you include tiny Elspeth McClure, and, later, Miss 
Armfield, who nearly spoiled the harmony of the picture. 
And they all, disreputable tramps, went caravanning in Scot- 
land, and a more delightful, intimate, personal crowd cannot 
be imagined. Jeannette’s mother has published all the letters 
they wrote to her, together with forty-eight pages of snap- 
shots; and, in these serious days, we are given the heartache 
by the reminder of just such holidays as this, with their happy 
humour and tentative romance; though we agree with young 
Teddy that “the plan of having a kid on board isn’t very satis- 
factory.” It is difficult to criticize Miss Muir’s book without 
lending it undue weight and importance: we are friends with 
all the caravan, and it does not do to analyse one’s friendships. 
But it isa book which a reviewer might legitimately “ skip,” 
and we have read every word. 


Jaunty in Charge. By Mrs. George Wemyss. (Constable 
and Co. 6s.)—Here is an example of the dialogue of Mrs. 
Wemyss’s latest novel: “‘ Shall you put a cow in the fore- 
ground? One hardly likes to put a bull, because of Paul 
Potter—but he was oils.’ ‘It might be dangerous, even in 
water-colour; besides it’s Mrs. Baker’s cabbage-patch—the 
foreground, I mean. It is difficult.’ ‘They're easiest lying 
down,’ said Janet kindly.” Conversation so brilliant and 
quivering as this leaves us conscious of fatigue, and of a 
desire for plainer diet, and no one must attempt to consume 
much of it at a time; for all that, the book is undeniably 
attractive and the village of Panslea a place of enviable 
kindliness and happiness. Here live Anne Beech, set by her 
brother to “look after” the adorable Sally, and Janet, who 
is “looking after” Anne Beech, and the motherless, lovable 
Lawrences, and Jaunty, who, though he is a bad butler, is an 
admirable guardian angel to them all. Although this scheme 
sounds sentimental and rather unreal, the writer has too swift 
asense of humour ever to be affected. Under her romance 
are tears, and behind the tears a twinkle of laughter. If, 
behind the laughter, there were hard common-sense, the range 
of emotions would be complete. But, as it stands, it is all a 
little effervescent. 


READABLE Noveis.—The Story Behind the Verdict: By 
Frank Danby. (Cassell and Co. 68.)—These “detective” 


stories are admirably written, but sometimes spoiled by an 
anticlimax, 





The Autobiography of a Happy Woman, (George 








Allen and Unwin. 6s.)—A consideration, under the guise of 
fiction, of the modern position of women; it is coloured with a 
superficial optimism. Beating Back. By Al Jennings and 
Will Irwin. (D. Appleton and Co. 6s.)}—How Mr. Jennings 
lived as an outlaw in the Wild West, served his term in an 
Ohio prison, came back, and “ made good” in his own State, 
is a capital story full of thrills. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 








The Near East from Within (Cassell and Co., 10s. 6d. net) 
belongs to the familiar class of books that may be described 
as melodramatic diplomacy. The author, we are informed, 
“has, until recently, occupied a very high diplomatic position, 
as the intimacy of the revelations here made will testify.” 
Though for this reason he prefers to remain anonymous, he 
allows us to gather that he is a personage of high rank who has 
been frequently employed by the Emperor William to discharge 
special missions of the gravest importance. He thus has no 
difficulty in telling us the details of the various intrigues by 
means of which the Kaiser has endeavoured to gain influence 
in the Balkans. “I shall not be forgiven,” he concludes, 
“for having revealed what I learned on the subject of this 
vast conspiracy, butat least I have the comfort of an unbur- 
dened soul.” He may also have the comfort of feeling that 
his accounts of his conversations with eminent diplomatists, 
secret service agents, and crowned heads will give entertain- 
ment to many of bis readers. 





A volume has been added to the series of “ Oxford Historicai 
and Literary Studies” upon Henry Tubbe, by Mr. G. C. Moore 
Smith (Oxford University Press, 6s. 6d. net). Henry Tubbe 
was born in 1618 and lived till 1655. He was a strong Royalist, 
and enjoyed the patronage of the Marchioness of Hertford 
(sister of the third Earl of Essex) and of Lady Spencer (sister 
of the fourth Earl of Southampton). His literary remains, in 
prose and verse, which fill two large manuscript volumes in 
the British Museum, have never been printed; and the selec- 
tion given by Mr. Moore Smith shows something of the strength 
of the feelings of the Royalists against their enemies during 
the Civil War. “If there bee no other remedy but Death,” 
writes Tubbe in one of his letters, “ what true-hearted Soule 
would not rather leave his Body to beea Feast for the Wormes 
than remaine above Ground to have his Sences eaten up by 
these Cankers of State, whose very Beeing (as it is now marr’d 
by the Devill) is nothing else but a pernicious Blast of 
Blasphemie, Witchcraft, & Rebellion?” Tubbe’s distress was 
deepened by the fact that his only brother, to whom he was 
much attached, was among his political opponents. 





Another volume in the same series is A Bibliography of 
Samuel Johnson, compiled by the late Mr. W. P. Courtney, and 
revised by Mr. D. N. Smith (7s. 6d. net). It is in reality far 
more than a mere bibliography, and, owing to the numerous 
descriptive notes—many of them covering several pages—it 
may be regarded almost as a history of Johnson’s literary 
career. Perhaps the best of these notes is that upon the 
dictionary, in which Mr. Courtney quotes many of the more 
entertaining of Johnson's definitions, including the famous 
one of network—“any thing reticulated or decussated, at 
equal distances, with interstices between the intersections.” 





Mr. Filson Young has published a collection of misceliancous 
essays under the title of New Leaves (Martin Secker, 5s. net). 
The contents of this new book show that Mr. Young has Jost 
nothing of his power of easy and agreeable writing. He can 
always entertain us and hold our attention, whether he writes 
“On Calling in the Doctor” or on “Christmas Presents,” 
whether he describes his “ Meditations in a Hansom” or dis- 
cusses the character of Sir David Beatty. 





Mr. Charles W. Hale’s book upon Domestic Science, of which 
Part I. has appeared (Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d, 
net), emphasizes the scientific aspect of the subject. The 
matters dealt with are largely those which are needed as 
groundwork in any elementary science course, and include 
such questions as heat, energy, and molecular action, 
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New Epit1ons.—The late Professor Charles Gross, of | 


Harvard University, brought out in 1900 his compilation upon 
The Sources and Literature of English History (from the 
Earliest Times to about 1485). A Committee of his Harvard 
colleagues have now made a revised edition of this elaborate 
bibliography, including in it mention of relevant material 
published up to the year 1910 (Longmans and Co., £1 4s. 
net).——The work upon Plant-Breeding originally published 
by Professor L. H. Bailey some twenty years ago has now 
been revised by Professor A. W. Gilbert (Macmillan and Co., 
8s. 6d. net). The new edition contains discussions of recent 
discoveries in the theory of heredity.——A tenth edition has 
just appeared of A Digest of the Law of Partnership, by Sir 
Frederick Pollock (Stevens and Sons, 10s.).——-We have also 
received a copy of a new edition of Every Man’s Own Lawyer 
(Crosby Lockwood and Son, 6s. 8d. net). 








Maps.—Messrs. Stanford have published a Railway Map of 
European Russia in two sheets on a scale of about fifty miles 
to the inch (12s. 6d.). The same publishers have issued two 
maps which will be useful for the purpose of studying the 
operations against Turkey. One of these, The Seat of War 
in the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus (War Map No. 13, 
5s.), shows the whole of Turkey in Europe and the Sea of 
Marmora on a scale of six miles to the inch. The other sheet, 
The Theatre of War in Western Asia Minor (War Map 
No. 12, 3s.), gives upon a larger scale some of the details, 
including Gallipoli, and plans of Constantinople and Smyrna. 
From Messrs. Sifton, Praed we have received a map of 
The British Line in Flanders in two sheets (1s. 6d. each). 
This is taken from the French War Office map, enlarged up 
to a scale of one inch to the mile, and covers the ground from 
the north of Ypres to the south of La Bassée. 














(*,* Erratum.—In the review of Quaker Women in the 
Spectator of May 29th the author should have been described 
as Miss Brailsford, not Mrs. Brailsford.] 
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Macnicol 8), ible Theism, 8vo.......... 












Maguth (3S. , Bible Essay for the Tim /0 
on » Defenceless America, 8vo ............ 
Maxw ell (E am eee Long) 60 
Maller (J. P.), My Army and Navy System of Free (Ewart 8 Se xercises, 8vo 

mou? net 2 
Norman (A.), Geensy of Archaeology, 2 vols., 12m) ‘albot) net Hh 
Nothomb (P.), The Barbarians in Belgium, cr 8vo...... ‘Jarroldy net 3/6 
Okie (H. FP}. America and the German Peril, cr 8vo.. .(Heinoemann) net 2/6 
Page (G. + wy 0 I RS: (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Powell , The End of the Trail, Sv0 ........0000.00.0: (Allen & Unwin) net 12/6 
Prince The ey of the Kaiser, cr 8V0..............+-+- (Unwin) net 2/6 
Richmond. ta. S.), The Twenty-fourth of June, or 8vo ...... (Allen & Unwin) 6/0 
Robinson (T. H.), Paradigms and Exercises in Syriac Grammar, cr 8vo 
( Clarendon Press) net 5/0 


Rose (F. H.), Golden Glory, cr 8V0 ..........cccceceeeeenes (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Saunders (C. G.), Canine Medicine and Surgery, cr 8vo......... (Bailliére) net 10/6 
Perrys W. J.), The Nazarene, Cr 8V0 ..........ccccccseeee (Murray & Evenden) 6/0 

Scott (E.), Thorns ; I cian canceled (E. Macdonald) 6/0 











(Lo mans) net 10/6 
Spirit of the Allied Nations (The), er 8¥0.....0.......ccccccceceecceneeces Black) net 2/6 
Stevenson (Mrs. S.), The Heart of Jainism, 8vo . (H. Milford) net 7/6 
Stone (L.), Betty Wayside, cr 8vo.................. Hodder & Stoughton /0 
‘Tynan ( if The Squire’s Sweetheart, cr 8vo . (Ward & Lock) 69 
Vorhaeren (E.), Belgium's Agony, cr _ ercsimiacaeegaaersscrene: (Constable) net 3/6 
Wallace (E.), Kitchener's Army and the Territorial Forces, 4to (Newnes) 6/0 
Weaver (L. i's Memorials and Monuments, 8V0................00.0.«« Newnes) net 12/6 
Widdemer (M.), The Rose-Garden, cr 8v0............. (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Wilkins (H. J.), Was John Wycliffe a Negligent Pluralist F also John 
Trevisa ; his Life and Work, 8vo (Longmans) net 5/0 


LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 





Many Thousands of our Wounded Soldiers 


and Sailors are receiving everything that is best in Surgery, 
Medicine and Nursing at the voluntary Hospitals, 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY 


Q@UNE 13th, 1915) 


affords the Public an opportunity of doing their part in this 
great work of healing. Every contribution is a step on 
the road to Victory. It is no exaggeration to say that 


the Hospitals have already reinforced the 
British Army by at least an ARMY CORPS, 


The Fund helps 270 Hospitals, Dispensaries, Convalescent 

Homes, Homes for the Dying, and Nursing Associations, among 

which it has already distributed over two millions sterling, 
If away for the week-end, 


Please send a Contribution 


to the Vicar of your Parish, the Minister of your place of 
Worship, or to the LORD MAYOR, Mansion House, E,C, 


Bankers:—BANE OF ENGLAND, 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
fiz0.) ASSURANCE. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 








The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C, 
West-End Office : 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 





OBESITY 
CAN BE REDUCED WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR STARVATION 
Take CALLARD’S KALARI BISCUITS at each meal to 


replace bread and toast. They are palatable, nutritious, 
harmless and effectual. Analysis on every box. 





APPLY FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET ON 
“THE TOAST FALLACY.” 


CALLARD & CO., 
90, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Food Specialists to all 
the great Hospitals and 
Infirmaries, 





DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 








RED 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 





Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents y: 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harros 
Garpen, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
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“EMPIRE” 


Linen Mesh Underwear, 
For LADIES, CENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN. 
The most comfortable material yet introduced. 


Absorbs moisture very rapidly. Dries very rapidly. 


Does not irritate the most sensitive skin. Write for 
. . Price List 
Does not shrink in washing or wear. and Samples. 





MURPHY & ORR, 20 BELFAST, IRELAND, 
ROYAL) TOTAL FUNDS - £20,409,644. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 


INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 








COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. OFFICES {2428 Lombanl Street, LONDON. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


———_ - 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ....................-- 118,000,000. 





‘FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
N° 2T 8 watL es 
TO LET, 


By Month or for longer, on Merionethshire coast, 
an OLD PLAS (1660) 
that has been carefully restored and antiquely though comfortably furnished. 
Very beautifully placed on an eminence, it faces S.W., and commands un- 
mountain views dominated by Snowdon itself. 

The avenue is entered under an arched gatehouse (in which is additional 
accommodation) and ends in a high walled fore-court, whence flights of stone 
ye down to the old terraced gardens. 

are fine old trees, fountains, yew hedges, and attractive garden 
. Three reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom (h. & c,). 

Modern sanitation. Garage with pit and hose, and chauffeur’s quarters. 

Housekeeper and other service if desired. 

Good fishing and golf and few hundred acres we rough shooting. 

Station 14 miles, village and church ¢ mile, Harlech (Castle and Links) 
5 miles, Sea 2 miles, Aberglaslyn Pass 3 miles, 

Rent, 10 guineas a week. 

Photographs and sketches can be seen at agents, 
WHATLEY, WING & CO., Arlington Street, Piccadilly. 


= == -— ~~ SEE 


- APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


fecceDARy SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, EAST 
DEREHAM, NORFOLK. 


8. 














The Governors of the above School invite applications for the post of 
SCIENCE MISTRESS, to commence work in September. 

Special subject, BOTANY. Degree and experience essential. 

Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £5 to £140 per annum, 

Forms of application, which should be returned not later than the 23rd June, 
may be obtained from A, E. WHITBY, 

14 Cemetery Road, East Dereham. Clerk to the Governors. 
a 8th June, 1915. 


(KOUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 


BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


_. Principal: Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil. 
Mp ee for the post of LECTURER IN ENGLISH (with 
and Recitation) at the Bingley Training College for a period one 
| hd commencing in ptember next. Salary £150 non-resident. 
dates must be women. Last date for the receipt of applications July 7th. 
Further a eee and forms of application may be obtained from the 
Education Department, County Hall, Wakefield. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE—WANTED, THREE 
MISTRESSES for following subjects: Mathematics with Botany; 
ih with History, Geography, or Latin; French with German, Degree 

dee Ein seldetadses apcnlcta Yo Maw HOOD 10" Champs 

, resident.— ess applications to Miss mpion 
Grove, Denmark Hill, London. : os 


ESSRKS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY have a large 
number of VACANCIES on their books for next term, both nent 
and for the duration of the war. Among them are: CLASSICAL MASTERS, 
salaries £200 resident ; £220 non-resident; MATHEMATICAL and SCIENCE 
wa , 8 up to £200 non-resident and £180 resident; GENERAL 
FORM WORK, salaries up to £200 pvon-resident; vacancies for 
CHAPLAINS, salaries £170 to £200 non-resident. For iculars of these 
» Sending full portent of qualifications, &c., to Messrs TRUMAN & 
GHTLEY, LIMITED, Educational Agents, Bheffield House, 158-162 
rd Street, London, W. No charge unless an appointment is obtained. 


aw ee ~ 

RESIDENT GOVERNESS WANTED, September ; 

Fre country, Scotland. Three ‘girls, 10-15. Usual subjects: also excellent 
vench, Music, Singing, Painting, 7 , 25-35. State references, all 

i 7 , salary.—Apply Box No, 736, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 

Str nd, London, Ww.c, 

(THE COUNCIL of the DURHAM COLLEGES in the 

UBRHAM ] i PRIN 
ithe WOMEN’S HOSTEL, who must be a Lady possessing University quali: 

















lica- 
ces, 


eations.— For inform aa 
tion should = — ation as to the terms and conditions of the post a 
Urham, 


to the SECRETARY of the Council, University 








MASsSTERSHIPS VACANT, 


—_———. 


CLASSICAL MASTERSHIP, Preparatory School. Classics for Public School 
Scholarships required. Salary £200 per annum, Resident. 

CLASSICAL MASTERSHIP, Preparatory School. Classics for Public 
School Scholarships required. Salary £180 to £200 per annum, Resident, with 
bonus on successes, 

CLASSICAL MASTERSHIP, Preparatory School. Classics for Public School 
Scholarships required, Salary £150, Resident. 

MATHEMATICAL MASTERSHIP, Preparatory School. Mathematics 
for Scholarships required, Salary £120 to £150, Resident, 


MATHEMATICAL MASTERSHIP, Preparatory School, Mathematics for 
Scholarships required. Salary £120 to £150, Resident. 


GENERAL PREPARATORY SCHOOL MASTERSHIP, 
£150, Resident. 


GENERAL PREPARATORY SCHOOL MASTERSHIP, 
£150, Resident, 


GENERAL PREPARATORY SCHOOL MASTERSUIP, 
2150, Resident, 


HISTORY MASTERSHIDP, Public School; some French necessary. 
£150, resident, 


ENGLISH and HISTORY MASTERSHIP, Endowed School. With Form 
work, Salary £200 per annum, non-resident. 


CLASSICAL MASTERSHIP, Public School, 
£180 with rooms and partial board. 


CLASSICAL MASTERSHIP, Public School, with some English, Vith 
Form work. Salary £210 per annum, non-resident, 


CLASSICAL MASTERSHIP, Public School, 
£200 per annum, non-resident. 


FRENCH MASTERSHIP, Preparatory School, 
£120 to £150, resident, 


Salary £120 to 


Salary £120 to 


Salary £120 to 


Salary 


Vith Form work. 


Salary 


Vith Form work, Salary 


Scholarship work. Salary 





For detailed particulars of these and other similar appoiutments, 
apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & Co., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 








NT TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN, SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX. 


WANTED, September, LECTURER IN SCIENCE (Elementary Experi- 
mental Science, Hygiene, Nature Study, and Advanced Botany), and the 
METHOD OF ARITHMETIC, Commencing sal for suitably qualified 
candidate £100, with board, lodging, laundry, and medical attendance.—Apply 
PRINCIPAL, 


Qounty BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss M. E. BOON, M.A. 

WANTED, in September, 2 MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS who 
has resided abroad (French, with English as subsidiary subject), also a 
GEOGRAPHY MISTRESS to organize teaching of Geography on modern 
lines throughout the School. In each case Honours Degree or its equivalent 
and good Secondary School experience essential. Salary £115 to £150, accord- 
ing to scale (initial amount dependent on qualifications), and afterwards rising 
to £175 if specially voted by the Governors.—Application Form and Salar 
Scale obtainable on sending stamped, addressed envelope to the undersigned, 
to whom the Form should be returned not later than June 14th. 

15 John Street, Sunderland, HERBERT REED, 

27th May, 1915, Secretary. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


The Committee require a HEAD-MISTRESS for the High School for Girls 
} a present Head-Mistress having been appointed Head of King Edward's 
rammar School, Handsworth, Birmingham). 
Duties to commence on the 7th September, 1915, 
Candidates must be Graduates of a University of the United Kingdom (or 
sess equivalent qualifications), and have had experience in Secondary or 
igh School work. , 
Salary £250 per annum, rising by-annual increments of £10 to a maximuin 
salary of £300 per annum, 
Further particulars and form of application may be had from the under- 
ed 








Applications, accompanied by three recent testimonials, to be sent in beforo 
19th Sane. J, G, TAYLOR, 
Education Offices, West Hartlepool. Secretary. 


June, 1915. eee 
ARLING SCHOOL, STROUD. 
HEAD-MASTER required, early in September, for the above Secondary 
School. The School and Head-Master’s house stand on seven acres of land 
and are about half a mile from Stroud. 

The Master must be between 30 and 45 years of age, and must be a Graduate 
of some University of the United Kingdom, or have such equivalent qualifica- 
tion as may be approved by the Board of Education ; in the latter case he must 
satisfy the Governors that he has for not less than five years efficiently con- 
ducted a school of a grade not inferior to that for which the Marling School 

vides. 
Pirhe Master will receive a fixed ry ! of £100 and a capitation fee of £1 per 
term for each boy, in addition to the Master's house and rates and taxes 
thereon. 

There are now 135 boys at the School. 

Applications, stating age ‘and qualifications, with copies of not more than 
four recent tocimentale and the names of personal references, to be made b 
the 29th June, 1915, to the Clerk to the Governors, FREDK. WINTER- 
BOTHAM, Solicitor, Stroud, Gloucestershire, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained, 
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ORTHAMPTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Applications are invited for the following posts in the new Northampton 
School for Girls, to be opened in September : — 
(1) SENIOR MATHEMATICS MISTRESS. 
(2) SENIOR MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS (French and German). 
" Honours Degree and experience essential. Mistresses to organize and be 
respousible for the subjects throughout the School up to University Scholar- 
ships standard. Salary according to qualifications and experience ; minimum 
£150, ae a a yearly to the maximum, £210, 
(3) MISTRESS to teach History and Geogr raphy. 
(4) SCIENCE MISTRESS (Chemistry, Phy sics, and Botany). 
Honours Degree or equivalent essential. Initial salary in each case not less 
than £130 on a rising scale. 
Apply by letter immediately to the Head-Mistress, Miss SCHOOLEY, 
1 Radnor Road, Twickenham. 


ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


Wanted, for duration of the war, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to take 
Mathematics and Chemistry. Singing a recommendation. Commencing 
salary £100 per annum.—Apply immediately to the ACTING HEAD-MASTER, 
County School, St. ‘Austell. on Forms which may be obtained from him on 
receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 

5th June, 1915, 

NLASSICS.—OXFORD Wi OMAN, Honour “Moderations, 

J Class Il., would replace MASTER for duration of War, at half or 
nominal salary "it necessary. Testimonials, &c.—Box No. 737, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.c Cc. 

















LECTURES, &c, 


C RSa ee HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE 1. DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Dip! oma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Feas for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 


MN\HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
SESSION 1915-16. 


The Autumn Term begins on TUESDAY, October 5th, 1915. 


Prospectuses and full particulars of the following may be obtained on 
application to the Registrar :— 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND EN.- 
GINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
= OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 
FORK, 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY "Tod RECORDS, 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STU —— 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HE LTH. 
DEPARTMENT OF OPHTHAL MIC SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE, 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY a IENCE, 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
EVENING LECTURES AND L JABORATOR Y INSTRUCTION, 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE, 





2 





UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price Is.; Post free, 1s. 4d.). 


(XFORD > UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 


The Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust offer Two Scholar- 
ships for the year 1915-16 to Women Students in need of assistance, to 
enable them to take the Oxford Training Course, and One such Scholarship 
is also offered through the Oxford Dele gacy for the Training of Secondary 
Teachers.—Applications should be made in writing, not later than July 10th, 
to Miss Wale BROWN, Oxford High School, Ban ary Road, Oxford. 


pus PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEG 
WITHINGTON, LANCS., 











Ladies over 20 years of age trained as C ‘hildren’ s Nurses. Babies in y idence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSE 


Fe OEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE vse ated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 

‘Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. 

aon tefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For yer: and information 
sucerning ng Scholarships apply to the Feineigal, 1 Miss E LA WR ENC E. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Llus- 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicuraze, Petersfield, receives 2 or 3 pupils. Back. 
ward or delicate boys (14 to 17) preferred. Beautiful country, large unds, 
French and German. University Entrance and other Preliminary E i 
tions. Home life; efficient supervision, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters. Games, 
riding, swimming. Through express trains to London and the North,— 
Principals: The Misses SALES, 














re 
Otssce EDUCATION CORPORATION 


34 DENISON HOUSE, , WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


( Teleph Victoria 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET = 





Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gramsern Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hint, M.A, 
Board and ‘I uition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C, I. pee, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCann 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE LONDON, 
(Founded in 1848, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853.) 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 

An EXAMINATION will be held on JUNE 22, 23, 24, for THREE OPEy 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value 24 guineas to 30 guineas per annum. 

For particulars apply to the Warden, Miss C, E. LEWER, from whom 
information may also be obtained as to the College Hostel in which Stadeny 
may reside, 


es GBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR -— AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUS 
Prospectus from the HEAD. MISTRESS. 








| IVERPOOL COL LEGE FOR GIRLS, HUYTON 
HALL, HUYTON, NEAR LIVERPOOL 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
President—The EARL OF DERBY. 
Chairman of Council—F. J. LESLIE, Esq. 
Head-Mistress—Miss ANTHONY, B.A. (Lond.), 

Extensive School buildings, playing field, &c., in healthy country, Hons 
system (Junior Liouse). Large pom | efficient staff, 17 resident. Leaving 
Scholarships to the Universities, Five Open University Scholarships won ia 
three years, Exceptional advantages for Conversational French an 
Music (Orchestra), Art, Dancing, Gymnastics, and Domestic Science. The 
College Council is prepared to offer a Scholarship of £45 a year to daughter of 
Army or Navy officer on active service. 





T UDOR HALL. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A,, London, 
Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London 
SPECIAL ATT aye tay to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
ANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL. KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
S* HIL DA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
present dangers of the South and East Coasts. Thorough modern education 
Older Girls can —— in Languages, Music, an li games, riding, &, 
Very healthy life. SIDENT PUPILS ONL 
Pp rospectus and further particulars from the y PRINCIPAL. 
(\HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMES, 

















Every facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities # 
desired, Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 





r NHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Heap-Mistress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modera 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix wore Southwold). 
BRACING AIR FROM DOWNS AND 8 
Special care given to individual development, Pupils — for the 
Universities. 


JUNIOR HOUSE FOR GIRLS UNDER 14, 





UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE-— 

Principals: Miss CHUDL EIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girtos 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises jally built for « 
School. Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sutmming, &e. 





‘1ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX —Boarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoro 
ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal: 
iss A, MELVILL GREEN, B.A, London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate.— 
Address, Whincroft, Goowtessngh. 


YsHrizrp, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 





Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
SUMMER TERM ends July 28th. 


T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH, W.—The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDA- 
TION SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
THURSDAY, July 6th, 7th, and 8th. These Scholarships exempt the Holders 
from ment of Tuition Fees.—Application should be made Ne the HIGH 
MISTRESS at the School. The last day for the registration of Candidates 
will be Monday, June 28th. 


P RINCESS HELENA ‘A COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Dey & School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atte 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required 
Large grounds. Fees, 66guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 
66 guineas a year. 
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IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only, Entirecharge of Chil- 
dren with rentsabroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins.from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


HE MAYNARD SCHOOL, EXETER. 
Mi Mistress: Miss TRENERRY, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos, Cambridge, 


i - r . 
xamination for Entrance and Resident Scholarships will be held on 
yan and Sth. — For further particulars, apply HEAD. MISTRESS, 





YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P. Principals— 
& ALEXANDER, F.B.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence, Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Mas , Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 





—_— 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if require 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
French, as wellas full range of all other subjects; ing fees moderate; 
and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea- 
Eithing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 





LixeHour SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 


{\REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head. Mistresses | a SO hein M.A 
Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas, 
\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket, Prep, for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD, 














ANCHESTER SQUARE SCHOOL and DELSARTE 
STUDIOS, 8 BENTINCK STREET, CAVENDISH UARE, W.— 
This School for Gentlefolks’ Daughters, with Kindergarten for Children under 
eight years of age. Special classes in Music, Painting, Drawing, Delsarte, and 
Dancing.— For particulars address the PRINCIPALS. 
HE PRINCIPAL of a good School for Girls on the South 
Coast wishes to find a LADY who could bring some GIRLS and under- 
take the housekeeping duties. Junior pupils especially wanted.—Particulars, 
in strict confidence, to “ H. L.,” c/o J. and J, Paton, 143, Cannon Street, E.C, 
QT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, NEAR 
kK STIRLING. 
Boarding School for Girls. Extensive Buildings and Grounds, Thorough 
general education on modern lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives, 
SUMMER TERM began on APRIL 30th and will terminate on JULY 28th, 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 

uages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health end the development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced 
examinations. Excellent results. Good den and field for games. References 
hindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Biackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B, 
Bardsley, Hon, Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


Si FEL IX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Temporary Address—MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE, 


Head-Mistress—Miss L, SILCOX, 
Summer Term began April 22nd and will terminate July 15th, 











‘ UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 

_NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women, Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
and Flowers, Full theoretical instruction. Botany by B.Sc. In 1914 R.H.S, 
Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold. Medallists. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 











FOREIGN. 


WHE PRINCIPAL of a long-established FINISHING 
SCHOOL in PARIS has lately removed to a charmi house, with 
garden and tennis-court, within easy reach of the WEST END OF LONDON, 
where, with her French staff and French servants, she is able to offer an 
} mye opportunity for the acquisition of Conversational French. Facilities 
the study of Music and Art are also exceptionally good.—Apply Box No, 
782, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


KRPINBURGH ACADEMY. 
The NEXT SESSION BEGINS on 5ru OCTOBER, 1915, 


An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will tak 
SATURDAY, 26th June, at 10 a.m. ichemlen 
Th is requested that early intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. 
. ere are two Masters’ Houses for Senior Boys, one for Junior Boys 
fetucen the ages of 7 and 13): and alsoa a House for Boarders 
Th, om there may not be vacancies in the other Houses. 
- e Prospectus of the School and information with regard to the Boardi 
Mach: may be had on application to the ACADEMY; or to Mr. C. E. w 
dsb C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, 





\ ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 
___ Full illustrated Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 
7 pBAn CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY Grn, 7rm, 8ru, 
mis For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Roxal, NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 


Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nomination required, Full particulars 
with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
. Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H, V. PLUM, M.A, 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN EXAMINATION will be held 

in JULY next, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 6th,when NINE OR MORE 

SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £308 year, will be competed 

_— further particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, The School, 
undle, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL CHALLENGE. — An 

EXAMINATION to fill up vacancies in SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS will be held on June 28rd, 24th, 25th.—For particulars 
apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard, London, 8,W. 


ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, 
8. DEVON.—Mr. J, RAYNER MACLAREN,.—The limited number of 
boys taken ensures individual tuition and careful training, with special 
regard for the characteristics and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 
home life, in the midst of very beautiful country, Dartmoor and the 
sea within easy reach. An equable and very healthy climate, 


M Z8eu ISTON CASTLE SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 


An Examination will be held at Merchiston on Wednesday, 30th June, and 
Thursday, Ist July, 1915. The Scholarships are open to all boys who are under 
144 years of age on Ist July, 1915. 

or further information application should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, 


K ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

FOUR or more SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition on 
July 13th, 14th, and 15th, reducing School Fees to £33 per annum,—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 

OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
mfiormation, apply to the Head-Master, W. 8. LEE, M.A,, or to the 
BURSAR. 

ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W.—Several ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded in competition at an Examination 
to be held on June 24th and two following days, if candidates of sufficient 
merit present themselves, The Governors have power to increase the Scholar- 
ships if they consider the circumstances of successful candidates render this 

necessary.—Applications should be made to the BURSAR. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromagrove. 


B ° 2.7%. 8.o st ZG © k. 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. 
(Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, Cantab. 
THE AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2isr. 
Full particulars of the School may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham School, York. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 14 on June Ist, 
1915, will be held on July 13th and following days.—Further information can 
be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School oon Sherborne, Dorset. 
ASTBOURN 5E COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leavy Silene, Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on Thursday, 16th 
September, 1915. Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab, 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. ome life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAM McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coarse from 
ap date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECKETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 





























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Rjomocns Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 


information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
UTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, Telephone—11396 City, 
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CHOOLS A D TUTORS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid pareuts in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments, inclading those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in England. 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 


ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
given. ’Phone, write, or call, J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 


Cannon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTOBS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from see ladies who are looking for posts as 
—— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
‘amiilies, 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


rINHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
iull particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 























HOTELS, HYDROS, d&Kc. 
ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 


Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and 
sheltered garden, Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply “L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, sing- 
ton, 8. Devon. Tel, 8 Haytor. Terms absolutely inclusive. 


a 


Jf ta ear ee—~ SUCCESSFULLY TREATED.—Scotch 


z wy lem ee hill Fg F ay * ay yt two Ladies. Garden, 
i iet. References.—‘ » Box No, 735, e Spectat , 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. ate Sho Rportater, t Wellington 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
SjUMMES UNDERWEAR in all Textures may be bought 


direct from the Makers, Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Any G 
returned shrunk will bereplaced. Our Book with Patterns is Free, — 








Write for one to-day to Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


iD PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and othen 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been special] erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epileps: 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardenj 4 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOO, , 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S, Snpplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. One killed 
in Spring means Scores less in Summer, Tins, Is, 2d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsayr Memorut), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Paragon: H.M, Tue Kino, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving as 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Harrowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamitroy, 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD, 


This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of persons 
once in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the Empire, 
and are admitted at any age under seven. 

Forms of nomination can be obtained from the Secretary. 

AN EARNEST APPEAL IS MADE FOR FUNDS to pay off a heavy debt to 
the Bankers, and to meet increased expenditure which the rise in the price of 
food and commodities entails, 

Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Secy. and Supt, 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 





























MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wire. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 


Per Doren. 


oem. Established 1837, 


14/6 8/3 000. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 
Faid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve 
Fund, £1,960, 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


Incorporated 1880, 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub. 


Together......... 7 . - 
scriptions received by, Tum Oup Corner 





gurene, Booxstors (Incorporated), 27 and 29 

ST. ESTEPHE. Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 | Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A; 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in HEAD OFFICE: 71,CORNHILL, London, E.C. | Tus InrernatTionan News Company, 

bettie, Gn compasioen 5 will bo DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 

a a. eos — throughout the Australian States, and Dominion U.S.A.- Messrs. Brentano, Corner 5th 
usually sold at higher prices. a ode § » . ’ 

4 Y New Zealand. Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A, 


The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 


17/6 9/9 
BILLS are purchased 





TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESareaiso made, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tus Susscrretion News Company, 
47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALiGNanrs 
Lirprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lop., 35 


or sent for collection, 





Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Stroet. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Stroet. 





By Miss Tuacxerar. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted(by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 58.W. 





King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wx. 
Dawson AND Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuapman, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 
THe ANGLo-AmERICAN Booxse.uine Derot, 
Port Said; and Wm. Dawson anv 5ons, 
Cape Town. 











are 


A.S.C.) from the Front... 
H.N 








doing better than all other makes out here,” writes Corporal H. E. Fairclough (8th Middx., 
i throws a significant light on the insistent demands of 
1. Transport Departments : “Send us MORE Avons.” 


Which 
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EXHIBITION 
of 
Old English Plate 


Daily, 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
(Except Saturday) 


For the Benefit of the Funds of the 


British Red Cross Society 


and the 


Order of the Hospital of St. John 
of Jerusalem in England. 











Including Selections from 
THE ROYAL COLLECTIONS 


Graciously Lent by 


Their Majesties 


The King and Queen 








GARRARD & COMPANY, LTD., 


Goldsmiths to the Crown, 
24 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THE SHACKLES OF 
URIC ACID. 





HOW TO KEEP FREE FROM GOUT. 





The reason that you aro gouty is because your system is either 
making too much uric acid, or else it cannot get rid of the normal 
quantity that is being constantly formed as one of the natural 
processes of the human economy. 

Those unaccountable twitches of pain, that little touch of stiff- 
ness in your joints, that peculiar sensation of burning and irritation 
in your skin, the “pins and needle ” feeling, and sometimes numb- 
ness that affects your limbs, you do not usually associate in your 
mind with gout, but nevertheless those are the premonitory 
symptoms indicating the growing impregnation of the system 
with uric acid. 

One of the earliest signs of uric acid excess is indigestion, 
attended with persistent headache, restlessness, acidity, flatulence, 
heartburn, and constipation. Insomnia is common, the liver 
becomes sluggish, and you feel pain with tenderness on the right 
side of the body. The appetite is capricious, and mental depres- 
sion and fits of nervous irritability are further clear proofs that 
uric acid is making headway, and that the gouty habit is being 
gradually formed. 


HOW GOUT ADVANCES. 


As time goes on the accumulation of uric acid increases until 
the blood becomes saturated with it, and throws it out in the form 
of solid, sharp crystalline atoms on the surrounding tissue, it may 
be muscle, bone, nerve, or skin. The little particles collect until 
in the joints, for instance, they form dense concrete-like masses, 
cementing the articulations firmly together. 

The resulting condition may take the form of chronic rheumatic 
or chalky gout or rheumatoid arthritis, which is one of the most 
prevalent forms of gout. In its earlier stages the pain is not 
usually severe, but as the uratic mass increases it causes inflam- 
mation and tenderness in the joints, with ever-increasing swellings. 
The hands and feet are the parts most commonly affected, but 
gradually one joint after another becomes involved, until finally 
scarcely an articulation of the body is free from the crippling 
uratic investment. 

Gouty rheumatism and lumbago are the effects of the deposition 
of uric acid on and in the muscular tissue. Sciatica and neuritis 
are caused when the sensitive nerve sheaths are pierced by the 
cruelly sharp uratic crystals. Gouty eczema is the result of uric 
acid forcing its way under the skin, and kidney stone and gravel 
are concretions of uric acid which have formed within the organs, 


HOW TO CHECK IT. 


Surely it must appeal to the reason of every reader that the 
one and only way to relieve and prevent effectually gouty suffering 
is to attack the cause of it—uric acid—to break it down and drive 
it completely out of the system. That is the rationale of treat- 
ment by Bishop’s Varalettes, and explains the success that has 
attended them in the remedying of the most obstinate cases and 
all forms of gouty suffering ever since their introduction. As the 
uric acid is driven out of the system by Bishop’s Varalettes, with 
equal steps proceed the subsidence of swellings, the reduction of 
inflammation, the disappearance of lameness or stiffness, and the 
alleviation of pain, and the gouty subject finds himself gradually 
shaking off the shackles of uric acid. as 

Physicians show their ~~ = of and confidence in mae 
Varalettes by prescribing them daily and taking them personally. 
They are regarded by gouty sufferers generally as the one reliablo 
preventive against recurring outbreaks. Bishop’s Varalettes are 
absolutely safe, being composed only of the purest ingredients, 
and free from all hurtful drugs. They are neither depressant nor 
purgative, and contain no narcotics. = eon 

It would be wisdom on the part of every individual who has 
reached the ago of thirty-five to take a vial of Bishop’s Varalettes 
oceasionally. Their timely administration will prevent uric acid 
accumulations, and will thus correct the gouty habit. Bishop’s 
Varalettes dissolve with sparkling effervescence in any beverage, 
to which, being tasteless, they do not impart any additional flavour, 


DIET DOUBTS. 


Gouty sufferers need no longer remain in doubt as to what foods 
are allowable or otherwise in their condition, as in a booklet 
recently published full information is given on this important 
subject. A perusal of it will satisfy the most fastidious that he 
has freely at his disposal a widely varied selection of dainty and 
satisfying foods and beverages with which to indulge his palate 
without in any way increasing the gouty tendency. 

A copy will be sent post free on application to the sole makers 
of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing 
Chemists (est. 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. Please ask 
for Booklet Y. . 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1s., 2s., and 5s, 
(25 days’ treatment), or may be had direct from the makers, as 
above. 
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How it can be restored by suitable food. 


Good health largely depends upon having a sound digestion. 
In the treatment of digestive disorders it is recognized that 
a prime factar is the ‘adoption of a suitable diet. In such 
cases, the best food is one which, while presenting the 
requisite complete food constituents in acceptable form, does 
not place too great a tax on the impaired digestion, and yes 
provides for the stimylation and strengthening of the 
weakened digestive powers. 


A Unique and Complete Food. 





FOR 


Invalids, Dyspeptics and the Aged 


The ‘Allenburys’ Diet embodies the required essentials in supreme degree. 
ft is a preparation of pure, rich, full-cream milk and whole wheat, 
manufactured with scrupulous care by a special process, during which 
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trenches, and the same paic of boots on all the time! To keep 
cally built to give the greatest comfort possible. Take this Lotus 
yet supporting firmly behind. Letters from the trenches bear out this 


the feet comfortable in such trying circumstances a man must 
Service Boot, No. 359._ It derives its popularity from the sheer comfort 
story. ven the first time on, the boot wil! be absolutely comfortable 


A TEN mile, twenty mile march, after a hard day of it in the 

choose his boots carefully, making sure they have been scientifi- 
of its shape, roomy in front to give the toes plenty of space to spread in, 
and good for a stiff day's march without leav ng so much as a blister, 






Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Lotus aad 
Delta Boots 





Lotus 42/- 
39 brown; No. 659 black’ 
344 To be aul rom agents everywhere 
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the ingredients are partially pre-digested. Easy of ikation it 

complete nutrition where digestion is at fault and rapidly restores the 
impoverished system. The Allenburys’ Diet is of exceptional value in 
telieving the fasomala and dther undesirable effects that result from 
gastric derangement. Taken last thing at night it soothes the nerves and 
promotes quiet refreshing sleep and digestive rest. The ‘Allenbury? 
Diet is used in the leading Mesplitats gad Narsing Homes, and ie 
of the greatest value for feeding our Weunded and Invalid Soldiers 
and Sallors. It is quite distinct from the well-known ‘Allenburys’ 
Foods for Infants, and for long enjoyed the recommendation of the 

ice! Profession. 


=— A Large Sample sent Free on request. <== 


@as™ In tins at 1/6, 3/- and 6;- @as™ Made immediately by 
each of all Chemists. adding boiling water only 
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Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 


37, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
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ECONOMY. Three or four 


tins of Cerebos Salt are sufficient 
to season at table ail the meals 
of an average family for a whole 
year. 


Cerebos Salt 


Purity and Perfection. 
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by 
PLAYER'S 


Navy Mixture 


A Combination of Bright 
Virginia, Louisiana perique, 
Latekia, and other scarce 
— Eastern Tobaccos. — 





Mild and Medium White 
Strengths Label 
5 4;” 
per = 
2 
In 3-Ib. tins 1/8 per oz- 
*‘ABlended Tobaeco at its Best’ 


P.476 
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Help Suffering 
Poland 


by contributing to the 


GREAT BRITAIN 


POLAND & GALICIA 
FUND. 


(THE SENIOR FUND FOR RELIEF OF DISTRESS 
IN POLAND.) 


War, with its iron tramp, has 
crushed the fair land of Poland. 


An area seven times the size of Belgium has been ravaged 
three times by the Germans. Millions are homeless and starving. 
Old men and women have lost the roofs over their heads, and 
when children stretch out their thin arms crying for bread their 
mothers can only answer with tears. 

The spectre of hunger has cast its withering hands over the 
vast land between the Niemen and the Carpathians. Workmen 
have lost their work, for all the workshops and factories are shut. 
The plough is rusting for want of use, for the labourer has been 
robbed of tools and seed. Epidemics have spread throughout the 
country, and the domestic hearth is extinguished. 


HAS POLAND THE RIGHT TO YOUR 
HELP ? 

Yes; every nation has this right in the name of humanity. But 
Poland has the right also in the name of her historic past. During 
centuries Poland was the messenger of progress, the defender of 
the oppressed. Wherever great disasters struck the peoples, 
bringing hunger and need, Polish offerings flowed thither. Let 
the Polish towns and villages spring to life again from their ruins. 
Iet Polish hearts know other feelings than pain, let the voice of 
Poland not only speak in a sigh! Let Polish mothers be able to 
give their children something more than tears! 

Also, by helping Poland you will be able to show your practical 
admiration for the splendid part played in this war by our Ally, 
great, brotherly Russia. 


Twenty Shillings will keep 20 people from 
starvation for a week. 
Committees have been established in all the principal cities 
of the United Kingdom. 
Patrons: 

The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
Chairman of the London Committee: 
PRINCESS BARIATINSKY 

(Now in Poland distributing proceeds of the Fund). 
Acting Chairman: The LADY BYRON, 
Hon, Secretary: C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents: ° 
The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
The VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM. 


Hon. President Edinburgh Committee : 
The LORD DUNEDIN. 
Hon. President Manchester Committes : 
The LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 


Hon. President Newcastle-upon-Tyne Committee : 


The Very Rev. THE DEAN OF DURHAM. 





Hon. Treasurer: 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., 

Berkeley Hotel, Piccadilly, London. 
Bankers: THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 

64 Old Eroad Street, E.C, 





ZEPPELIN RAID 
DANGERS. 


PRIVATE CITIZENS RECOMMENDED TO TAKE 
PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES. 








How to Protect your Home against Fire from 
German Incendiary Bombs. 





Important New Invention which 
Minimizes Risk of Danger to 
Life and Property. 





In view of the serious and apparently well-founded statement 
that this country is threatened with a series of invasions by Fleets 
of Zeppelin Airships carrying Incendiary Bombs of a high-explosive 
nature, the greatest importance attaches to an invention now 
announced which affords practical protection against fire and 
danger to life and property. 


As every one knows, it is not the mere dropping of a bomb that 
is so much to be feared as the serious after-danger from fire, owing 
to the fact that these bombs are charged with Thermit, a terrible 
compound, which upon ignition immediately generates the 
enormous heat of 5,000 degrees Fahrenheit, which can best be 
realized when it is stated that at this heat cast steel runs like 
melted tallow. 


TAKE PRECAUTIONARY 
MEASURES NOW. 


It may be that the next Zeppelin raid will find the Fire Brigade 
too busy to attend to all the outbreaks that may arise. No one 
would willingly risk his or her life, or the lives of their children, 
not to mention the serious damage that might be done to property, 
simply by neglect. Therefore, it becomes the duty of every one to 
take precautionary measures now, and place in their homes one or 
more of these simple safeguarding inventions, 


“ Antizep,” as the new chemical compound is called, although 
quite harmless in itself, nevertheless possesses the extraordinary 
property of being able to at once overcome and extinguish fire 
caused by Thermit or other bombs. 


The invention is in the form of a simple Hand Grenade, which 
can be kept in convenient places in the house, and when fire of 
any description breaks out, it is simply thrown into the flames. 


There is not the slightest danger in having these Hand Grenades 
about the house. They are so absolutely harmless that even a 
little child can play with them. You hang them on the wall of 
any room you wish, and even if you are fortunate enough to escape 
all the vaunted threats of German Zeppelin Frightfulness in your 
own household, the “ Antizep” Hand Grenade is always a most 
useful safeguard in the event of fire. Particularly should all 
persons resident in country and rural districts secure one or more 
immediately, and no garage should be without its “ Antizep,” as 
this marvellous compound is equally effective in the case of petrol 
fires, 


INVALUABLE PROTECTION 
EVERY HOME. 


The cost of an “ Antizep ” is so trifling, and the risks run from 
fire so great, that it would be’ foolish indeed for any home to be 
without one or more. 

At a cost of only 5s. 3d. carriage paid you can place the 
“ Antizep” in your own home, so that when’ the Zeppelins with 
their incendiary bombs arrive, no matter where fire breaks out, 
it can be dealt with at once. 

If possible an “ Antizep” should be hung in each room of tho 
house. Its modest cost will debar no one from its protection. 
Already arrangements have been made to distribute “ Antizeps ” 
on a large scale throughout the country, and to secure one or more 
with full instructions for use for the protection of your home and 
property it is only necessary to send P.O. or Cheque for 5s, 3d. (or 
three will be sent carriage paid on receipt of remittance for 15s., 
or seven for 30s.). All orders must be sent direct to the Sole 
Licensees, Sanalak, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists, 52 Vine Street, 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C, 








FOR 
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GIVING UP EVERYTHING. 


ee 


From all parts of the country, and from all ranks of Society, young 
men have pressed forward, and are still pressing forward, in eager 
defence a their country in this time of its urgent need. Tho 
comforts of home, the ties of fee remunerative employment 
have been given up readily, and they 

ARE PREPARED TO GIVE UP LIFE ITSELF. 


Those of us who are compelled to remain at home, recognising our 
great debt to our young recruits, must do our very utmost for 
their spiritual welfare. It may mean, it will mean 


SELF-SACRIFICE CN OUR PART, 


but considering all that is involved, we shall 
surely and generously answer the imperative call. 


THE SOLDIERS’ CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 


of which the late Lord Roberts was President, has been for 29 years 
constautly labouring to promote the highest spiritual welfare of 
the men in our Army. Workers are now rendering splendid 
service in the training camps at home, and at the front in France, 
Funds are earnestly solicited for the maintenance of the work. 
Nine experienced workers are now engaged in daily ministering to 
the te of the sick and wounded at one of the great Base Camps 
in France. 

Much more could be done for our brave 

soldiers if funds were forthcoming. 

Contributions to the Chairman, Col. Douglas- Jones, Soldiers’ 


Christian Association, 13 Russell Square, London, w.c 
. E. BU RROW, Secretary. 


PLEASE HELP THE 


FRENCH WOUNDED EMERCENCY FUND, 


WHICH PLEADS ror tur CAUSE or FRENCH MILITARY HOSPITALS, 
Vresipext: The MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW, 
Vice-PRESIDENTS : 

The COUNTESS OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, The LADY ROBERT 
CECIL, The LADY MERSEY, The LADY RUSSELL OF KILLOW EN, 
“and others. 

Funds are urgently required, also socks, pants, shirts, slippers, bandages, 
air-cushions, sheets and blankets, gauze, oil silk, absorbent wool, waterproof 
sheeting, py ome hot-water bottles. 

Hon, TREASURER: 
The Hon, CYRIL RUSSELL. 
34 Lowndes Square, London, 8.W. 
Bankers: NATIONAL PROVINCIAL, 208 Piccadilly. 
Hox, Aupitor: J, 8S, LEE, Esq., H.M. Exchequer and Audit Department, 
Victoria Embankment, 5.W. 
Full particulars can be had from the Hon. Secretary on application. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘e the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





How. SECRETARY: 
Miss EVELYN WYLD, 














2 s. ry £2 s. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members .., 1. ses coe ov 10 10 u 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. —— naneening we oe 5 O O] Associates, with amenatase 
ee ea 8 and Journal ... 14.0 see ose 050 


The Subscription a Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


72 VICTORIA STREET, 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
OvutTsipE PaGeE (when available), 14 Guineas. 


Page ... one eee “ aa sm «. £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) eve ove 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) one es oe 3 3 0 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) ... aa we 440 
Half Narrow Column ica eee iil etd 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ... = 
Column (Two-thirds width of Page) 8 8 0 


ComMPANIEs. 
Outside Page, £16 16 0. Inside Page, £14 14 0. 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 
5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line (containing on an 
average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. 
an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. 
an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





STRAND. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, 





ee 


KENSINGTON. 


WAR HOSPITAL SUPPLY DEPOTS. 


SUPPORTED ENTIRELY BY 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 





President: THE MAYOR OF KENSINGTON, 





The Depots are providing weekly several thousand SURGICAy, 
DRESSINGS, BANDAGES, SPLINTS, and also ITEMS of 
CLOTHING, such as Flannel Shirts, Pyjamas, Ward Suits, ke, 
to various BRITISH and ALLIED HOSPITALS. 

MORE THAN 
SEVEN HUNDRED LADY VOLUNTARY WORKERS 
devote time at the Depots in making the above articles, and ag 
they also by a small weekly subscription more than provide the 
running expenses all public donations are left intact for the 


purchase of materials. 
Appeals from Hospitals arrive daily, and are most urgent. 


FUNDS MORE URGENTLY NEEDED THAN EVER 
IN ORDER TO COMPLY WITH THE EVER-INCREASING 
DEMANDS FROM THE HOSPITALS. 

Also FLANNEL PYJAMAS, NIGHTSHIRTS, SOCKS, OLD 
LINEN and COTTON SHEETS. 

Our work must not be curtailed for want of funds, 

The following extract from a letter just received from the 
Matron of one of our large Hospitals shows how our work ig 
appreciated : 

. I have just received these beautiful 
things you have sent for the Hospital, and feel 
that I must write again and thank you... 
Everything is so beautifully made, quite the best 
we have received so far. I must compliment you 
on your excellent organization. . . 

The Calls upon us are so constantly increasing that we have 
been obliged to extend operations by opening a Branch Depot at 
20 Kensington Court, where a few more lady voluntary workers 
are still wanted. 

All communications should be addressed to the Honorary 
Secretaries at the Head Depot, 11 and 12 Kensington Square, W, 
*Phone, 1807 Western. 

eee HELP, 


nd 
COME AND SEE THE "WORK IN PROGRESS. 


CHURCH ARMY WAR WORK. 


RECREATION HUTS or TENTS 
and CAMP CHURCH ROOMS, 


with C.A. workers, in England, 

France, Malta, and Egypt. Huts 

£300. Tents £150. Church Rooms 
£130. Week’s working £2. 


KOSPITAL in NORTH FRANCE 

















for Allied wounded, under St. 

John’s, 100 beds. C,A. orderlies. 

Week's working £150. Named 
bed £50. 





AMBULANCE CARS. 

Maintenance of Staff under British 

Red Cross £3 weekly, £39 for three 

months per Car: £975 for convoy 
of 25. 





RECREATION ROOMS for SOLDIERS’ and 
SAILORS’ WIVES. #100 equips. £2 
week’s working. 

BRITISH PRISONERS IN GERMANY. £150 
for 1000 3s. Parcels of Food and Comforts. 

WIVES, WIDOWS, and ORPHANS of 
Soldiers and Sailors received and com- 
forted in Fresh Air Homes. £2 gives 2 
weeks’ rest to mother and 2 children. 

CANTEENS (non-intoxicants) for munition 
workers self-supporting after first cost. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/e Church Army,” payable 
to Prebendary Carlile, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, London, W. 
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BEST NEW 6s. FICTION. 


AMBROSE PRATT Love in War Time 
GUY THORNE Love and the Freemason 


WENTWORTH-JAMES 
The Wife Who Found Out 


STANLEY PORTAL HYATT 
A Man from the Past 
w. H. WILLIAMSON To Arms 
AUGUST STRINDBERG 
The German Lieutenant 
RANGER GULL The Monstrous Enemy 
PARRY TRUSCOTT Brother-in-Law to Potts 
RANGER GULL The Enemies of England 
WENTWORTH-JAMES The Secret Flat 


PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH 


IN TWILIGHT SLEEP 


By HANNA RION. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


This epoch-making book on the new method of painless childbirth 
is written by a Mother for Mothers, and in “Twilight Sleep” we 
have the acknowledged, tested, and perfect system. It isa Gospel 
of Hope for every thinking woman who has a child, who hopes to 
have one, or fears to have one, or who has a daughter who may 
some day be a mother. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN STRANGE 
COMPANY. “ 


By NICHOLAS EVERITT (author of “Shots from a Lawyer’s Gun”). 
Illustrated, 128. Gd. net. 











SEVEN YEARS ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 
By Mrs, HUGH FRASER (author of “‘ A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan’’) 
and HUGH FRASER. Llustrated. 12s. 6d. net, 


PARIS WAR DAYS. 


A stirring picture of Paris under Martial Law. By CHARLES INMAN 
; BARNARD. Illustrated. 106. Gd. net. 











HOW TO WIN AT ROYAL AUCT 
BRIDGE. — 


By “CUT CAVENDISH.” A New Edition with the new rules and a 
chapter on the “‘ Nullo” declaration and Specimen Hands. 26. 6d, net. 





* Please send for new illustrated catalogue. 
T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd., 8 Essex Street, London, W.C. 


————— 


“SALES BY AUCTION. 





™ COINS AND MEDALS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W .C., on WEDNESDAY, June 16, and following day, at ONE o'clock 
wenif' COINS and MEDALS, the property of Edward Joseph Jekyll, Esq., 
a wen FT ll Se my of Sefior Daniel Carreiio (deceased), 

E ile ; and: othe: " iew 

Prior. Cutditowes Ton 1 small properties. May be viewed two days 


oe ALUABLE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No, 13 Wellington Street, 
° W.c., on THURSDAY, June 17, and following day, at ONE o’clock 
iv, VALUABLE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and AUTOGRAPH 
RS, the property of a Collector, May be viewed two days prior. 


Catalogues may be had. 


= 


isely, 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Half-Yearly. Quarterly. 


iioWume 2a VS 


Including postage to any 
ot of the United 
ingdom ; _ 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, Xe. £112 6.. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, 


Yearly. 
£1 8 6 


016 3..0 8 2 
STRAND, W.C. 





Mr. Heinemann’s New Books. 
THE SOUL OF THE WAR. 3; Phitip cibbs. 


7s. 6d. net. [Now Ready, 


AMERICA AND THE GERMAN PERIL. 


By Howard Pitcher Okie. 2s. 6d. net. 
STORY OF A RUSSIAN EXILE. 
By Marie Sukioff. 6s. net. 
AEROPLANES & DIRIGIBLES OF WAR. 
By F. A. Talbot. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
THE FAITHFUL. A New Play. 
By John Masefield. 8s. 6d. net. [Ready shortly. 
THE LITTLE MAN, and Other Satires. 
By John Calsworthy. 6s. 
WAR BRIDES. A Play in One Act. 
By Marion Craig Wentworth. 1s. 6d, 
New 6s. Novels. 
A LADY OF RUSSIA. Robert Bowman 


“ Beautifully and sympathetically written by a man who really knows what 
he is talking about.” —Evening Standard, 


THE STEPPE, and Other Stories. 
Translated by Adeline Lister Kaye. 


BRUNEL’S TOWER. 


‘ A very pleasant and picturesque story.”—Morning Post. 

















Anton Tohekov. 


Eden Phillpotts. 


THE MAN OF IRON. Richard Dehan 
“TI am grateful for a romance so well woven into a piece of living history,” 
—Mr, Punch, 


Williams & Norgate’s New ; Books. 
POLITICS and CROWD MORALITY 


By ARTHUR CHRISTENSEN, Ph.D., 
Of the University of Copenhagen. 
Translated from the Danish by A. CECIL CURTIS. 
The volume is a study of the relations of the individual, the 
crowd, and Politics ‘as expressed by moderm Parliamentary 
organisations, and is a valuable contribution to the study of the 
Psychology of nations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Now Ready. 








THE EPHESIAN GOSPEL 


By Professor PERCY GARDNER, D.Litt., F.B.A. 


An attempt is made to place the teaching of the Gospel in its 
place in the history of religious thought; and a final chapter con- 
siders it also in relation to modern conditions. Crown Theological 
Library. 5s. net. [Now Ready. 


CONFUCIANISM AND ITS RIVALS 


Boing tho Hibbert Lectures for 1914. 
By H. A. GILES, LL.D., 


Professor of Chinese in the University of Cambridge. 

An attempt to exhibit, chronologically, the principles and 
practice adopted by Confucius as a heritage from antiquity and 
handed down through twenty-four centuries, with certain modi- 
6s. net. 


fications, until the present day. Demy 8vo. 
[Ready Immediately 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





GERMANY and SEA POWER. 
OUR FUTURE LIES ON THE WATER 


By 
A PRUSSIAN OFFICER 


Translated by M. JEBB SCOTT. 


8vo. Price 1S. net, 
“Specially useful in helping English readers to appreciate the ideas and 
ambitions of the Prussian Junkers who hold such a dominating influence in 


the shaping of German policy.’’"—Daily News and Leader, 
London: The Field and Queen (Horace Cox) Ltd., 
and of all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 





(opposite Prince’s Hatt), 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London. 


OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Eleventh Ed.; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Life of Mytton, 18535, 1837, or 1851; 
Erowning’s Works, 17 Vols, ; Jackson's French Court; Handley Cross, 1554; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1888 or 1843; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Plain or Kinglets, 
1858: Memoirs of Casanova; Lever’s Works.—HECTOR’S Great Bovkshop, 


Birmingham, 
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Mr.MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE WORLD IN 
THE CRUCIBLE 


An account of the Origin and 
the Conduct of the Great War. 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER, Bart., M.P. 


6s. net. 





Tuz Gross.— Sir Gilbert is strictly judicial; he puts forward 
nothing that is not supported by evidence which cannot be con- 
tested, and the result is utterly appalling. . .. His book is one 
which every Englishman should have by him.” 


Tus Sranparp.—‘“In spite of all that has been written about 
the great upheaval, we have not come across any book which sums 
up the position with more force and clearness than this opportune 
monograph. Sir Gilbert Parker has not merely the pen of a ready 
writer at his disposal, but possesses to a conspicuous degree the 
art of putting things in a manner which appeals to the average 
man, who, as a rule, fights shy over official papers.” 


Tus Dairy Curonicis.— It is good to have a book telling the 
story of how Armageddon came, from a man who can write... . 
Clearly a book which will take a prominent and perhaps a per- 
manent place in the War Library of Armageddon.” 


Patt Mati Gazerts.—“These records are marshalled by Sir 
Gilbert Parker with masterly skill.” 


Sunpay Timus.—“ The case for England and the case against 
Germany could hardly be more logically or comprehensively stated. 
. . . The shiftiness and bad faith of German diplomacy on the eve 
of the War are exposed without bias or rhetoric. .. . Sir Gilbert 
Parker is to be congratulated upon a very thorough and closely 
reasoned piece of argument.” 


Tue Dairy Trieararn.—“The common-sense, clarity, and 
logical force which are so characteristic of Sir Gilbert Parker 
appear to great advantage in this closely-argued and graphic study 
of the origin and conduct of the War . . . a discussion of pregnant 
topical interest, conducted with admirable judgment and a refresh- 
ing manly candour.” 


EVOLUTION & THE WAR 


By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, Secretary to the 
Zoological Society. 2s.6d.net. “Inits glowing 
sincerity, the closeness and clarity of its thought, 
and its unfailing intellectual candour, Dr. 
Chalmers Mitchell's book is worthy of that best 
tradition of scientific philosophy which it so 
cogently upholds.”—The Times. 


ADVENTURES IN AFRICA 


By J. B. THORNHILL, F.R.G.S. With Map. 
tos. 6d. net. “A delightful book. We travei with 
the writer and share his adventures, but there is 
alsoa yatese personal interest in the traveller 
himself. r. Thornhill is a man of distinct 
personality.”—Pall Mall Gazette. “It is not often 
that a writer on Africa has written with such 
refreshing candour.”—The Times. 


EMMA DARWIN 


A’ Century of Family Letters, 1792-1896. Edited 
by her Daughter, HENRIETTA LITCHFIELD, 
2 vols. Illustrated, 21s, net. A remarkably 
complete picture of the country life of an 
English family:in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, including many unpublished letters of 
Charles Darwin, 


MRS. GREEN AGAIN 


By EVELYNE E. RYND, Author of “Mrs. 
Green.” 2s.6d. “All readers should at once buy 
it and enjoy it for themselves.”—Country Life. 
‘““Mrs. Green is as lively, shrewd, and humor- 
some as ever.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





————_______ 


ITALY’S STRUGGLE 
FOR FREEDOM 


See Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s Three Books 
on Garihaldi, &c. 
(THIRTEENTH THOUSAND.) 
GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE OF THE 
ROMAN REPUBLIC. With 7 Maps ang 
35 Illustrations. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net, 
(ELEVENTH THOUSAND.) 


GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND, 
= 5 Maps and numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 64, 
net. 

(TENTH THOUSAND.) 


GARIBALDI AND THE MAKING or 
ITALY. With 4 Maps and numerous Illustrations 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





English Songs of Italian Freedom. 
Chosen and Arranged by GEORGE M. TREVELYAN. 
Crown 8vo. Gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr, Trevelyan has written a special historical and literary introduction to the 
poems, which are by the following authors: Shelley, Byron, the Brownings, Swig. 
burne, Meredith, Arthur Clough, and others. 


Carducci: A _ Selection of his Poems, 
with Verse Translations, Notes, &c. By G.L. 
BICKERSTETH, M.A. Witha Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 

“This volume will be welcomed as the first serious attempt by 
an English writer to acquaint English readers with a poet whom 
one need not hesitate to place, with the possible exception of 

Swinburne, as the most eminent of his time.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 


What is Wrong with Germany? 3, 
WILLIAM HARBUT'T DAWSON. Crown 8vo. Paper 
covers, 2s. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Mr, Dawson discusses the question ‘What is Wrong with 

Germany?’ with all tho skill and keen insight of one deeply 

familiar with the subject.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS PUBLICATIONS, 
Belgian Democracy: its Early History. 
By HENRI PIRENNE, Professor of Mediwval and Belgian 


History in the University of Ghent. Translated by J. V. 
Saunpers, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. not. 











THIRD IMPRESSION, ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S 
VISIT TO THE FRONT. 


By His Chaplain, The Rev. G. VERNON SMITH 
With an Introduction by THE BISHOP OF LONDON 
With 4 Illustrations and a Reprint of the Souvenir given by the 

Bishop to the Troops. Paper covers, ONE SHILLING net 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net. 
“The story is admirably told, and the very simplicity of the 
language employed lends additional impressiveness to the subject 
treated.”—Morning Post. 


PRICE TWOPENCE NET. 


The Eternal Goal: Three Letters to 
“The Times” on the Spiritual Issues of 
the Present Situation. By the Rev. E. A 
BURROUGHS, M.A. 


Reflections of a Non-Combatant. By M.D. 
PETRE, Editor of “ The Autobiography and Life of Father 
Tyrrell.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

The reflections of this non-combatant are not set forth as an indictment of Germas 
politics and German military methods, but as an indictment of the temper that lis 
behind such politics and such methods, whether they be found amongst Germans 
or others. 


The Annual Register. A Review of Public Events 
at Home and Abroad for the Year 1914. 8vo. 18s. 
*,* Volumes of the “Annual Register” for the years 1863-1913 
can still be had, price 18s. each. 


The Sources and Literature of English 
History, from the Earliest Times to about 
1485. By CHARLES GROSS, Ph.D., Harvard University. 
Sxeconp EpiT10n, Revisep AND ENLARGED. 8vo. 24s. net. 


Was John Wryeliffe a Negligent 
Pluralist ? also John de Trevisa: His Life 
and Work. By H. J. WILKINS, D.D., Vicar of 
Westbury on Trym, and Minister of Redland Chapel, Bristol. 
8vo. 5s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, B.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


Ready next Tuesday. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE 


By FREDERICK SCOTT OLIVER, 
Author of “The Life of Alexander Hamilton.” 8vo. 6s net. 
*.* This book deals with (i.) The Causes of War; (ii.) The 
spirit of German Policy; (iii.) The Spirit of British Policy ; 
(iv.) Democracy and National Service. It presents a striking view of 
blic affairs, written from a non-party standpoint. 
SECOND EDITION OF VOL. IV. 


A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. Vol. IV. (From the Fall 
of the Bastille to the Peace of Amiens). In Two Parts, and a 
separate volume of Maps. Second Edition. 8vo, 42s. net. 


Sonnets of the Empire Before 
and During the Great War. 


By ARCH [BALD T. STRONG, Acting Professor of English 

Language and Literature in the University of Melbourne. 

Crown 8vo. 3s, net. eae 

1915 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Statesman’s Year’ Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the Year 1915. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Salon and English Letters. 
Chapters on the Interrelations of Literature and Society in the 
Age of Johnson. By Prof. C, B. TINKER, LIlustrated. 
8vo. 10s. net. 

Tux Patt Matt Gazerre,—“ The age of Johnson is one of evergreen 
interest, and Professor Tinker’s description of one of its famous literary 
institutions shows wide knowledge aud great independence of judgment.” 

NEW PART JUST PUBLISHED. 

Ancient Egypt. aitea by Professor FLINDERS 
PETRIE, F.R.S., F.B.A. With Illustrations. Published 
Quarterly, 2s. net. Yearly Subscription, 7s. net. 

Principat Contrents oF Part III, 1915. 

Ta Tehenu—Olive Land, Prof. Newszrry. 

Multiple Souls in Africa. Prof. Szricman. 

Leaden Tokens. J. G. Mitnz. 

The Stone Age in Egypt. Prof. Firprrs Perrir, F.R.S. 

Boat Names in Egypt. Prof. Fuinpers Perariz, F.R.S. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


























CONAN DOYLE’S NEW “SHERLOCK HOLMES” 
STORY 


The Valley of 
Fear 


6s. With a Frontispiece. 6s. 
Scotsman.—‘“ Will certainly take its place among the best of 


Sir A. Conan Doyle’s detective tales.” 

Ossrrver.—“ This is one of Sherlock Holmes’ best exploits. 
The facts of the case make one of the best surprises Sir Conan 
Doyle has ever sprung on his readers.” 





Journeys with 
Jerry the Jarvey 


6s. By the Hon. ALEXIS ROCHE. 6s. 


. *s* Jerry talks as he drives you in his car: to sit near him in 
imagination is to be entertained with a contingous flow of Irish 
a bubbling up from a living fount. His stories are irre- 
sistible. 


The Spirit of England 
A Series of Papers written in 1914 and 1915. 
By the Right Hon, G, W. E. RUSSELL, 
Author of “Collections and Recollections,” &c. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Scorsman.—“ An eminently readable book, in which many 
good things come up by the way. It is always thoughtful and 
stimulating.” 

G.ons.—“ This very interesting and suggestive book.” 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


WAR MEDALS AND THEIR 
HISTORY 


By W. AUGUSTUS STEWARD, Officier d’Académie. Large 
Demy 8vo, wit}258 Illustrations in Half-tone and Line. 
Cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


NAPOLEON IN EXILE: ST. 
HELENA 


By NORWOOD YOUNG. In 2 Vols. Large Demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with Coloured Frontispieces, Maps, and Plans, 
and over 100 Illustrations (many of them from the well- 
known collection of A. M. Broadley), 32s. net the set. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE DE 
SAINT-SIMON 


By FRANCIS ARKWRIGHT. With 24 Photogravure 
Plates. In 6 Vols. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net per 
vol. (Vols, 1 and 2 Now Ready.) 


JULIETTE DROUVET’S LOVE- 
LETTERS TO VICTOR HUGO 


Edited, with a Biography of Juliette Drouet, by LOUIS 
GUIMBAUD. Translated by Lady Tuzopora Davipson, 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d, net. 


THE PRINCESS MATHILDE 


BONAPARTE 
By PHILIP W. SERGEANT. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 
16s. net. 
BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE 
TERROR 
By HECTOR FLEISCHMANN. Demy &8vo, Illustrated, 
12s, 6d. net. 


WAR UP TO DATE 


A vade mecum of naval and military terms and operations for 
all who want to understand the real meaning of the words 
and phrases commonly used in discussions about the war. 
By CHARLES E. PEARCE. Illustrated, including 120 
Reproductions of Naval and Military Badges. Canvas, 1s. 
net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net, 


THE EVERYDAY SOUP BOOK 


Containing 366 recipes (including February 29). Crown 
8vo, Is. net. 


THE LATEST NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each, 


ON DESERT ALTARS Norma Lorimer 


(Author of “A Wife Out of Egypt.” 9th Edition.) 


THE INK-SLINGER Seeee 


(Author of “A Grey Life.” 6th Edition.) 
RANK AND RICHES Archibald Marshall 
THE BLACK LAKE Sir William Magnay 
TAINTED COLD H. Noel Williams 
THE HEIRESS OF SWALLOWCLIFFE 


E. Everett-Creen 
MISS BILLY’S DECISION E. H. Porter 


(Author of “Pollyanna,” “ Miss Billy,” &c.) 
THE PERSISTENT LOVERS A. Hamilton Gibbs 
THE HOUSE OF MANY MIRRORS Violet Hunt 
SCHOOL FOR LOVERS E. B. de Rendon 
THE PRUSSIAN TERROR Alexandre Dumas 


A romance new to the British Public, by the Author of 
“The Three Musketeers.” 








London; SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





London: STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 Essex St., W,O. 
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An Fxhibition is now open THE MEDICI PORTFOLIOS. No. 


“ at the ‘Medici Society’s Galleries, French Scu Iptu re 


7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, of 


~. STAINED GLASS OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
By LOUIS DAVIS for the Cgoir Windows of} 4 series of 50 Collotype Plates, reproducing 78 
DUN B L ANE photographs of masterpieces of Medieval Church 
Sculpture, many from Reims and the war zone, and 


howi hei lace in the hi f ) 
CATHEDRAL nore Roc A a a 


Subject: The Benedicite. The glass is exhibited by 
permission of the Donor, Mr. Justice Younger. Daily, By ARTHUR GARDNER, M.A, F.S.A, 


10 a.m. to 6 p.m.; Saturdays, 1 p.m. Closes June 26.| Crown gto. Portfolio Case. 7s. 6d. net. Post free, 





A description of the windows, with 8 photogravure plates, 7s. 10d. Ready during June. 
is issued in 2 Parts, price 2s. 6d. net each part. On sale 
only at the Gallery. Prospectus, with specimen plate, post free. 











The Centenary of Waterloo 


Within ninety-nine years of Waterloo, England was found unready for the present War. Our generatio:, 
will scarcely forget the lesson, but the next should be taught betimes. How can we better instil the lesson 
alike of WATERLOO DAY and our own failure upon the boys in our Elementary and Secondary 
Schools than by using the means already to hand in the PICTURES published in THE NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT SERIES—all of which are printed in England, published under the general supervision of the 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery, and the gracious patronage of H.R.H. the Duchess of Connaught? 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON ... after Goya 


NELSON sae sea oe ABBOTT 

oi) see _ GAINSBOROUGH 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH ... ZUCCHERO 
recently published. To follow in June— 

EARL ROBERTS - ~~ Watts 


Each 15s. net, post free 15s. 9a. Discount to Schools. 
Complete Iilustrated Prospectus of the Series, with notes by Mr. C. H. Collins Baker, post free. 
The Society's illustrated Catalogue of over 200 MEDICI PRINTS will be sent for 6d., post free. 





Vasaris Lives of the Painters, 
Sculptors and Architects. sax 


VOLUME NINE of Mr. Gaston de Vere’s New Translation is binding. Volume 
Ten, completing the work, will be issued in the early Autumn. Volume Nine will 
include the Lives of Michelagnolo and Tiziano, with 6 Plates in Colour and 52 in 
Monochrome. The complete work will contain over 500 plates, of which not less 
than 100 will be incolour. Large Crown 4to, buckram, £1. 5s. net; green parchment, 
#1.15s. net; whole vellum, £2.2s. net per volume. Each volume sold separately. 


Prospectus, with specimen plates, post free. 
Mr. Lee Warner's list of Books published for The Society, post free. 





PHILIP LEE WARNER, PUBLISHER TO THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Ltd., 
LONDON, 7 GRAFTON ST.,, W.; LIVERPOOL, 63 BOLD ST. 


London: Printed by L. Urcott Gini & Son, Lrp., at the London andCounty Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C. : and Published by ALFRED Everson for the 
“SrectaTon”’ (Limited), at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Strect, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, iu the County of Middlesex, Saturday, June 12th, 191. 





